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SOLOMONIC LITERATURE. 


BY MONCURE D. CONWAY. 


N ENGLISH LADY of my acquaintance, sojourning at Baal- 

bek, was conversing with an humble stonecutter, and point- 

ing to the grand ruins inquired, ‘‘Why do you not occupy your- 

self with magnificent work like that?” ‘‘Ah,” he said, ‘‘ those 
edifices were built by no mortal, but by genii.” 

These genii now represent the demons which in ancient legends 
were enslaved by the potency of Solomon’s ring. Some of these 
folk-tales suggest the ingenuity of a fabulist. According to one 
Solomon outwitted the devils even after his death, which occurred 
while he was leaning on his staff and superintending the reluctant 
labors of the demons on some sacred edifice. In that posture his 
form remained for a year after his death, and it was not until a 
worm gnawed the end of his staff, causing his body to fall, that 
the demons discovered their freedom. 

If this be a fable, a modern moral may be found by reversing 
the delusion. The general world has for ages been working on un- 
der the spell of Solomon while believing him to be dead. Solomon 
is very much alive. Many witnesses of his talismanic might can 
be summoned from the homes and schools wherein the rod is not 
spared however much it spoils the child, and where youth’s ‘‘ flower 
of age” bleaches in a puritan cell because the ‘‘ wisest of men”’ is 
supposed to have testified that all earth’s pleasures are vanity. 
And how many parents are in their turn feeling the recoil of the 
rod, and live to deplore the intemperate thirst for ‘‘ vanities” stim- 
ulated in homes overshadowed by the fear-of-God wisdom for 
which Solomon is also held responsible? On the other hand, what 
parson has not felt the rod bequeathed to the sceptic by the king 
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whom Biblical authority pronounces at once the worldliest and the 
wisest of mankind? 

More imposing, if not more significant, are certain picturesque 
phenomena which to-day represent the bifold evolution of the Sol- 
omonic legend. While in various parts of Europe ‘‘ Solomon’s 
Seal,” survival from his magic ring, is the token of conjuring and 
fortune-telling impostors, the knightly Order of Solomon’s Seal in 
Abyssinia has been raised to moral dignity by an emperor (Mene- 
lik) who has given European monarchs a lesson in magnanimity 
and gallantry by presenting to a ‘‘ Queen of the South” (Margha- 
rita), on her birthday, release of the captives who had invaded his 
country. While this is the tradition of nobility which has accompa- 
nied that of lineal descent from the Wise Man, his name lingers in 
the rest of Christendom in proverbial connexion with any kind of 
sagacity, while as a Biblical personality he is virtually suppressed. 

In one line of evolution,—whose historic factors have been 
Jahvism, Pharisaism, and Puritanism,—Solomon has been made 
the Adam of a second fall. His Eves gave him the fruit that 
was pleasant and desirable to make one wise, and he did eat. Jah- 
veh retracts his compliments to Solomon, and makes the naive ad- 
mission that deity itself cannot endow a man with the wisdom that 
can ensure orthodoxy, or with knowledge impregnable by feminine 
charms (Nehemiah XIII.); and from that time Solomon disap- 
pears from canonical Hebrew books except those ascribed to his 
own authorship. 

That some writings attributed to Solomon,—especially the 
‘«Song of Songs” and ‘‘ Koheleth’”’ (Ecclesiastes), were included 
in the canon, may be ascribed to a superstitious fear of suppressing 
utterances of a supernatural wisdom, set as an oracle in the king and 
never revoked. This view is confirmed and illustrated in several 
further pages, but it may be added here that the very idolatries 
and alleged sins of Solomon led to the detachment from his per- 
sonal self of his divinely-conferred Wisdom, and her personification 
as something apart from him in various avatars (preserving his 
glory while disguising his name), an evolution culminating in ideals 
and creeds that have largely moulded Christendom. 

The two streams of evolution here suggested, one issuing from 
the wisdom books, the other from the law books, are traceable in 
their collisions, their periods of parallelism, and their conver- 
gence,—when, however, their respective inspirations continue dis- 
tinguishable, like the waters of the Missouri and the Mississippi 
after they flow between the same banks. 
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The present essays by no means claim to have fully traced 
these lines of evolution, but aims at their indication. The only 
critique to which it pretends is literary. The studies and experi- 
ences of many years have left me without any bias concerning the 
contents of the Bible, or any belief, ethical or religious, that can 
be affected by the fate of any scripture under the higher or other 
criticism. But my interest in Biblical literature has increased with 
the perception of its ethnically composite character ; and I believe 
that I have made in it a few discoveries which I herewith submit 
to the readers of Zhe Open Court. 


Solomon. 


There is a vast Solomon mythology: in Palestine, Abyssinia, 
Arabia, Persia, India, and Europe, the myths and legends concern- 
ing the traditional Wisest Man are various, and merit a comparative 
study they have not received. As the name Solomon seems to be 
allegorical, it is not possible to discover whether he is mentioned 
in any contemporary inscription by a real name, and the external 
and historical data are insufficient to prove certainly that an indi- 
vidual Solomon ever existed.1 But that a great personality now 
known under that name did exist, about three thousand years ago, 
will, I believe, be recognised by those who study the ancient liter- 
ature relating to him. The earliest and most useful documents for 
such an investigation are: the first collection of Proverbs, x—xxii. 
16; the second collection, xxv—xxix. 27 ; Psalms ii., xlv., lxxii., evi- 
dently Solomonic ; 2 Samuel xii. 24, 25; and 1 Kings iv. 29-34. 

As, however, the object of this essay is not to prove the exist- 
ence of. Solomon, but to study the evolution of the human heart 
and mind under influences of which a peculiar series is historically 
labelled with his name, he will be spoken of as a genuine figure, 
the reader being left to form his own conclusion as to whether he 
was such, if that incidental point interests him. 

The indirect intimations concerning Solomon in the Proverbs 
and Psalms may be better understood if we first consider the his- 
torical books which profess to give an account of his career. And 
the search naturally begins with the passage in the Book of Kings 
just referred to: 

“And God gave Solomon wisdom and intelligence exceeding much, and large- 
ness of heart, even as the sand on the seashore. And Solomon's wisdom excelled 


1 The name given to him in 2 Sam. xii. 25, ‘‘ Jedidiah,’’ by the prophet of Jahveh, is, however, 
an important item in considering the question of an actual monarch behind the allegorical name, 
especially as the writer of the book, in adding ‘‘for Jahveh’s sake’ seems to strain the sense of 
the name,—somewhat as the name “ Jesus”’ is strained to mean savior in Matt. i. 21, a fact sug- 
gesting the genuineness of name. 
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the wisdom of all the children of the East, and all the wisdom of Egypt. For he 
was wiser than all men: than Ethan the Ezrahite, and Heman, and Calcol, and 
Darda, the sons of Mahol; and his fame was in all the surrounding nations. He 
spake three thousand parables, and his songs were a thousand and five. He spake 
of trees, from the cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop that springeth out of the wall: 
he spake also of beasts, birds, reptiles, fishes. And there came people of all coun- 
tries to hear the wisdom of Solomon, and from all the kings of the earth, which 
had heard of his wisdom.” 

This passage is Elohist: it is the Elohim—perhaps here the 
gods—who gave Solomon wisdom. The introduction of Jahveh as 
the giver, in the dramatic dream of Chapter iv., alters the nature 
of the gift, which from the Elohim is scientific and literary wis- 
dom, but from Jahveh is political, related to government and judg- 
ment. 

As for Mahol and his four sons, the despair of Biblical histo- 
rians, they are now witnesses that this passage was written when 
those men,—or perhaps masculine Muses, —were famous, though 
they are unknown within any period that can be called historical. 
As intimated, they may be figures from some vanished mythology 
Hebraised into Mahol (dance), Ethan (the imperishable), Heman 
(faithful), Calcol (sustenance), Darda (pearl of knowledge). 

In speaking of 1 Kings iv. 29-34 as substantially historical it 
is not meant, of course, that it is free from the extravagance char- 
acteristic of ancient annals, but that it is the nearest approach to 
Solomon’s era in the so-called historical books, and, although the 
stage of idealisation has been reached, is free from the mythology 
which grew around the name of Solomon. 

But while we have thus only one small scrap of even quasi- 
historical writing that can be regarded as approaching Solomon’s 
era, the traditions concerning him preserved in the Book of Kings 
yield much that is of value when comparatively studied with an- 
nals of the chroniclers, who modify, and in some cases omit, not to 
say suppress, the earlier record. Such modifications and omis- 
sions, while interesting indications of Jahvist influences, are also 
testimonies to the strength of the traditions they overlay. The 
pure and simple literary touchstone can alone be trusted amid such 
traditions; it alone can distinguish the narratives that have basis, 
that could not have been entirely invented. 

In the Book of Chronicles,—for the division into two books 
was by Christians, as also was the division of the Book of Kings,— 
we find an ecclesiastical work written after the captivity, but at 
different periods and by different hands; it is in the historic form, 
but really does not aim at history. The main purpose of the first 
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chronicler is to establish certain genealogies and conquests related 
to the consecration of the house and lineage of David. Solomon's 
greatness and his building of the temple are here transferred as far 
as possible to David.! David captures from various countries the 
gold, silver, and brass, and dedicates them for use in the temple, 
which he plans in detail but which Jahveh forbade him to build 
himself. The reason of this prohibition is far from clear to the 
first writer on the compilation, but apparently it was because Da- 
vid was not sufficiently highborn and renowned. ‘‘I took thee 
from the sheepcote,” says Jahveh, but adds, ‘‘I will make thee a 
name like unto the name of the great ones that are in the earth;” 
also, says Jahveh, ‘‘I will subdue all thine enemies.” So it is writ- 
ten in 1 Chronicles xvii., and it could hardly have been by the same 
hand that in xxii. wrote David’s words to Solomon: ‘‘It was in 
‘my heart to build an house to the name of Jahveh my God; but 
‘the word of Jahveh came to me saying, ‘ Thou shalt not build an 
‘¢house unto my name because thou hast shed much blood upon 
‘‘the earth in my sight; behold a son shall be born unto thee who 
‘¢shall be a man of rest, and I will give him rest from all his ene- 
‘mies round about: for his name shall be Solomon [Peaceful], 
‘¢and I will give peace and quietness unto Israel in his days: he 
‘shall build an house for my name: and he shall be my son, and I 
‘¢ will be his father ; and I will establish the throne of his kingdom 
‘over Israel for ever.’” In Chapter xvii. Jahveh claims that it is 
he who has subdued and cut off David’s enemies ; his long speech 
is that of a war-god ; but in the xxii. it is the God of Peace who 
speaks; and in harmony with this character all the bloodshed by 
which Solomon’s succession was accompanied, as recorded in the 
Book of Kings, is suppressed, and he stands to the day of his death 
the Prince of Peace. To him (1 Chron. xxviii., xxix.) from the 
first all the other sons of David bow submissively, and the people 
by a solemn election confirm David’s appointment and make Solo- 
mon their king. 

Thus 1 Chron. xvii., which is identical with 2 Sam. vii., clearly 
represents a second Chronicler. The hand of the same writer is 
found in 1 Chron. xviii., xix., xx., and the chapters nearly identi- 
cal in 2 Samuel, namely viii., x., xi.; the offence of David then 
being narrated in 2 Samuel xii. as the wrong done Uriah, whereas 
in 1 Chron. xxi. the sin is numbering Israel. The Chroniclers 


1This was continued in rabbinical and Persian superstitions, which attribute to David knowl- 
edge of the language of birds. It is said David invented coats of mail, the iron becoming as wax 
in his hands; he subjected the winds to Solomon, and also a pearl-diving demon, 
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know nothing of the Uriah and Bathsheba story, but the onomato- 
peeists may take note of the fact that David’s order was to number 
Israel ‘‘from Beer-sheba unto Dan.” 

The first ten chapters of 2 Chronicles seem to represent a 
third chronicler. Here we find David in the background, and Sol- 
omon completely conventionalised, as the Peaceful Prince of the 
Golden Age. All is prosperity and happiness. Solomon even an- 
ticipates the silver millennium: ‘‘ The king made silver to be in 
Jerusalem as stones.” It is only when the fourth chronicler be- 
gins (2 Chron. x.), with the succession of Solomon’s son Reho- 
boam, that we are told anything against Solomon. Then all Israel 
come to the new king saying, ‘‘ Thy father made our yoke griev- 
ous,” and he answers, ‘‘ My father chastised you with whips, but I 
with scorpions.” 

All this is so inconsistent with the accounts in the earlier books 
of both David and Solomon, that it is charitable to believe that the 
third chronicler had never heard the ugly stories about these two 
canonised kings. 

In the First Book of Kings Solomon is made king against the 
rightful heir, by an ingenious conspiracy between a wily prophet, 
Nathan, and a wily beauty, Bathsheba,—Solomon’s mother, whom 
David had obtained by murdering her husband. 

It may be remembered here that David had by Bathsheba a 
son named Nathan (2 Sam., v. 14. 2 Chron. iii. 5), elder brother 
of Solomon, from whom Luke traces the genealogy of Joseph, 
father of Jesus, while Matthew traces it from Solomon. It appears . 
curious that the prophet Nathan should have intrigued for the ac- 
cession of the younger brother rather than the one bearing his own 
name. It will be seen, however, by reference to 2 Sam., xii. 24, 
that Solomon was the first legitimate child of David and Bath- 
sheba, the son of their adultery having died. John Calvin having 
laid it down very positively that ‘‘if Jesus was not descended from 
Solomon, he was not the Christ,” theologians have been compelled 
to the hypothesis that Nathan married an ancestress of the Virgin 
Mary, and that Luke gives Aer descent, not that of Joseph; but 
apart from the fact that Luke (iii. 23) begins with Joseph, it is dif- 
ficult to see how the requirement of Calvin, that Solomon should 
be the ancestor of Jesus is met by his mother’s descent from Solo- 
mon’s brother. It is clear, however, from 2 Sam., xii. 24, 25, that 
this elder brother of Solomon, Nathan, is a myth. Otherwise he 
and not Solomon was the lawful heir to the throne (legitimacy be- 
ing confined to the sons of David born in Jerusalem), and Jesus 
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would not have been ‘born King of the Jews” (Matt., i. 2) nor 
fulfilled the Messianic conditions. It is even possible that Luke 
wished to escape the implication of illegitimacy by tracing the de- 
scent of Jesus from Solomon’s elder brother. But the writer of 
1 Kings i. had no knowledge of the Christian discovery that, in the 
order of legal succession to the throne, the sons of David born be- 
fore he reigned in Jerusalem were excluded. Adonijah’s legal right 
of succession was not questioned by David (1 Kings, i. 6). 

When David was in his dotage and near his end this eldest 
son (by Haggith) Adonijah, began to consult leading men about 
his accession, but unfortunately for himself did not summon Na- 
than. This slighted ‘‘ prophet” proposed to Bathsheba that she 
should go to David and tell him the falsehood that he (David) had 
once sworn before Jahveh that her son Solomon should reign ; and 
while you are talking, says Nathan, “I will enter and fulfil” (that 
was his significant word) your declaration. The royal dotard could 
not gainsay two seemingly independent witnesses, and helplessly 
kept his oath. David announced this oath as his reason,—appar- 
ently the only one,—for appointing Solomon. The prince may be 
credited with being too young to participate in this scheme. 

Irregularity of succession and of birth in princes appeals to 
popular superstition. The legal heir, regularly born, seems to 
come by mere human arrangement, but the God-appointed chief- 
tain is expected in unexpected ways and in defiance of human laws 
and even moralities. David, or some one speaking for him, said 
‘¢in sin did my mother conceive me,” and the contempt in which 
he was held by his father’s other children, and his father’s keep- 
ing him out of sight till the prophet demanded him (1 Sam. xvi. 
11) look as if he also may have been illegitimate. Solomon may 
have been technically legitimate, but in any case he was the son of 
an immoral marriage sealed by a husband’s blood. The populace 
would easily see the divine hand in the elevation of this youth, 
who seems to have been himself impressed with the like super- 
stition. 

Unfortunately Solomon received his father’s last injunctions as 
divine commands. At the very time when David is pictured by the 
Chronicler in such a saintly death-bed scene, parting so pathetic- 
ally.with his people, and giving such unctuous and virtuous last 
counsels to Solomon, he is shown by the historian of Kings pouring 
into his successor’s ear the most treacherous and atrocious direc- 
tions for the murder of certain persons; among others of Shimei, 
whose life he had sworn should not be taken. Shimei had once 
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called David what Jahveh also called him, a man of blood, but 
afterwards asked his forgiveness. Under a pretence of forgiveness 
David nursed his vengeance through many years, and Shimei was 
now a white-haired man. David's last words addressed to Solomon 
were these: ‘*He (Shimei) came down to meet me at Jordan, and 
‘¢T sware to him by Jahveh, saying, ‘I will not put thee to death 
‘¢with the sword.’ Now therefore hold him not guiltless, for thou 
‘¢art a wise man, and wilt know what thou oughtest to do unto 
‘*him; and thou shalt bring his hoar head down to the grave in 
**blood.” 

Such according to an admiring annalist were the last words ut- 
tered by David on earth. He died with a lie in his mouth (for he 
had sworn to Shimei plainly ‘‘ Thy life shall not be taken”), and 
with murder (personal and vindictive) in his heart. The book 
opens with a record that they had tried to revive the aged king by 
bringing to him a beautiful damsel; but lust was gone; the only 
passion that survived even his lust, and could give one more glow 
to this ‘‘man of blood,” was vengeance. Two aged men were 
named by him for death at the hands of Solomon, who could not 
disobey, this being the last act of the forty years of reign of King 
David. His dying word was ‘‘blood.” One would be glad to be- 
lieve these things mythical, but they are contained in a record 
which says ‘‘ David did that which was right in the sight of Jahveh 
‘¢and turned not aside from anything that he commanded him all 
*“‘the days of his life, save only in the matter of Uriah the Hit- 
*¢ tite.” 

This traditional incident of getting Uriah slain in order to ap- 
propriate his wife made a deep impression on the historian of Sam- 
ual, and suspicious pains are taken (2 Sam. xii.) to prove that the 
illegitimate son of David and Bathsheba was ‘‘struck by Jahveh” 
for his parents’ sin, and that Solomon was born only after the mar- 
riage. Even if the youth was legitimate, the adherents of the king’s 
eldest son, Adonijah, would not fail to recall the lust and murder 
from which Solomon sprang, though the populace might regard 
these as signs of Jahveh’s favor. In the coronation ode (Psalms 
ii.) the young king is represented as if answering the Legitimists 
who spoke of his birth not only from an adulteress but from an 
alien, a Hittite: 

‘I will proclaim the decree : 


The Lord said unto me, ‘Thou art my son ; 
This day have I begotten thee.'” 


It is probable that the name Jahveh was inserted in this song 
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in place of Elohim, and in several other phrases there are indica- 
tions that the original has been tampered with. The lines— 


‘* Kiss the son lest he be angry 
And ye perish straightway,” 


and others, may have originated the legendary particulars of plots 
caused by Solomon’s accession, recorded in the Book of Kings, but 
at any rate the emphatic claim to his adoption by God as His son, 
by the anointing received at coronation, suggests some trouble 
arising out of his birth. There is also a confidence and enthusi- 
asm in the language of the court laureate, as the writer of Psalm ii. 
appears to have been, which conveys an impression of popular 
sympathy. 

It is not improbable that the superstition about illegitimacy, 
as under some conditions a sign of a hero’s heavenly origin, may 
have had some foundation in the facts of heredity. In times when 
love or even passion had little connexion with any marriage, and 
none with royal marriages, the offspring of an amour might natur- 
ally manifest more force of character, than the legitimate, and the 
inherited sensual impulses, often displayed in noble energies, might 
prove of enormous importance in breaking down an old oppression 
continued by an automatic legitimacy of succession. 

In Talmudic books (Moed Katon, Vol. 9, col. 2, and Midrash 
Rabbah, ch. 15) it is related that when Solomon was conveying the 
ark into the temple the doors shut themselves against him, of their 
own accord. He recited twenty-four psalms, but they opened not. 
In vain he cried, ‘‘Lift up your heads, O ye gates!” But when 
he prayed, ‘‘O Lord God, turn not Thy face from Thine anointed ; 
remember the mercies of David thy servant” (2 Chron. vi. 42), the 
gates flew open. ‘‘Then the enemies of David turned black in the 
face, for all knew that God had pardoned David’s transgression 
with Bathsheba.” This legend curiously ignores 1 Chron. xxii., 
which shows that Jahveh had prearranged Solomon’s birth and 
name, and had adopted him before birth. It is one of many rab- 
binical intimations that David, Bathsheba, Uriah, and Solomon, 
had become popular divinities, —much like Vulcan, Venus, Mars,— 
and as such relieved from moral obligations. Jewish theology had 
to accommodate itself ethically to this popular mythology, and did 
so by a theory of divine forgiveness ; but really the position of He- 
brew as well as Christian orthodoxy was that lustful David and 
Bathsheba were mere puppets in the divine plan, and their actions 
quite consistent with their being souls after Jahveh’s own heart. 








HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL..." 


FROM THE BEGINNING TO THE DESTRUCTION OF JERU- 
SALEM. 


BY PROF. C. H. CORNILL. 


VII. The Maccabeean Rebellion to the Establishment of the Hered- 
itary High-Priesthood and Principality Under Simon. 


E HAVE PURSUED historical events as far as the point 

where Judea became a province of the Syrian empire of the 
Seleucidez. We must now take a survey partly reminiscent and 
partly anticipative of the prevailing and rising spiritual forces of 
the time, since all the succeeding historical development is quite 
unintelligible without a clear conception of their nature and signifi- 
cance. 

The most important of the spiritual forces in question is Hel- 
lenism. It lifted the ancient world out of its ruts, while the Orient 
in particular was entirely transformed by it. With it an absolutely 
new factor enters the history of the world. Its victories are not 
merely of the sword, but of the mind. The Assyrians, indeed, 
aimed at a systematic destruction of nationalities through their 
wholesale deportations and the resulting mixture of races; but 
these measures were taken solely with a political purpose: they 
wished to make other nations defenceless and harmless in order to 
maintain themselves in unimperilled possession of the supremacy. 
The Assyrians had no thought of extending the really important 
and highly developed Assyro-Babylonian civilisation, or of propa- 
gandising for Assyro-Babylonian language or religion; if the sub- 
jected races were docile and paid their tribute promptly, the aim 


1Translated from the manuscript of Prof, C. H. Cornill, by W. H. Carrath of the University 
of Kansas. 
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of the Assyrian diplomacy was attained ; they did not ask or desire 
more. 

The conception of the nature of the State as a civilising power 
appears first in Nebuchadnezzar ; and the Persian kings, continu- 
ing and extending his work, gave an admirable organisation to 
their empire ; yet even this organisation was purely administra- 
tive. The Persian Government gave itself absolutely no concern 
for local and domestic affairs, neither did it ever anywhere attempt 
a blending of various nationalities : it permitted the Egyptians to 
be Egyptians undisturbed, the Jews Jews, and the Greeks Greeks, 
provided only they were and remained loyal Persian subjects. 

Into these idyllic conditions came suddenly Hellenism. True, 
Alexander the Great was most scrupulously considerate of the reli- 
gious views of conquered races, and it would never have occurred 
to him to put the Greek Zeus, for instance, in the place of the na- 
tive gods of the Orient ; and yet Alexander aimed clearly and con- 
sciously not only at conquering the Orient, but at Hellenising it. 
The universal empire which rose before his gifted and ardent spirit 
was to bring an organic blending of all nationalities into a new 
unity in which of course the Greek was to be the dominant factor 
fixing the character of the entire combination, but only in order to 
transmit to the whole world the treasures of the Greek intellect and 
the benefits of Greek civilisation. 

In Alexander personally these ambitions are indeed reversed : 
he himself from a Greek became ever more and more an Oriental, 
so that the old Macedonian veterans who could not reconcile them- 
selves to the altered and un-Greek conditions rebelled against him 
the year before his death ; but his ambition was magnificent and 
became of incalculable importance in its results. 

The successors of Alexander pursued this ambition deliber- 
ately: everywhere Greeks streamed in, everywhere there sprang 
from the soil new cities which, being settled exclusively by Greeks, 
spread a distinctly Greek net over the whole Orient, in the meshes 
of which was entangled even more of the ancient Oriental life. 
And when we recall what these Hellenes had to offer to the Orient, 
then only shall we be able to estimate the whole significance 
of the intellectual process thus initiated and extending its effects 
ever more swiftly and vigorously. Even to-day our whole culture 
and civilisation is based upon Hellas and what that divinely- 
favored race gave to mankind. But at the time of which we are 
speaking, Greece itself had long passed its Golden Age, its intel- 
lectual and political meridian. 
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It is particularly significant, and not at all a matter of acci- 
dent, that in order to take the aggressive the Greeks themselves 
had first to be made again presentable in history, if I may be al- 
lowed the expression, by the semi-barbarous people of the Mace- 
donians. Hellenism was enabled to enter upon its victorious career 
of world-conquest only through the Macedonians and under their 
dominion. 

It is just the case of the Greeks which has shown so very 
clearly whither a civilisation leads which lacks religious and moral 
foundations and is solely a product of unrestrained human spirit. 
With the intellectual perfection went hand in hand a moral decay 
whose dreadful depths could not be hidden even by the roses that 
flourished on the edge of the abyss. Aside from the sole shining 
figure of Epaminondas, who as a Boeotian was a semi-boor in the 
eyes of every genuine Hellene, Greek history from the end of the 
Peloponnesian War to the time of Alexander the Great presents a 
truly depressing picture of abjectness and worthlessness. Very 
soon the average Greek had of civilisation only the moral decay, of 
culture only the conceited arrogance. Only recall with what un- 
disguised contempt the Romans looked down upon the Greeks when 
they first became acquainted with them. The Roman, who still 
retained the early Roman honesty and thoroughness, regarded 
every Greek as a mere blackguard, and Greculus became an epi- 
thet for the characterisation of a windy, puffed-up, characterless, 
unreliable fellow. 

And this ethical dissolution which may be called absolute de- 
cay, made rapid progress: they were soon on the verge of com- 
plete moral bankruptcy. And so the Greeks became for the Orient 
the bearers of civilisation indeed, but also the bearers of moral de- 
generation. Where they really predominated arose frivolity and 
scepticism and a moral laxity more repulsive under its varnish of 
culture than undisguised barbarism and untutored license. The 
result was what we may observe everywhere when differing nation- 
alities are mixed without the mixture being controlled and pro- 
tected by a strong hand: the good characteristics are lost, while 
there is a reciprocal exchange of bad qualities, so that the product 
finally combines in itself all the bad qualities of its constituent ele- 
ments while the good are dissipated. 

Now what was the relation of the Jewish people to this new 
factor in the world’s history? In the first place, Judea was so for- 
tunate as to become acquainted with Hellenism from its best side. 
Whatever there was good and great in Hellenism and its product 
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is inseparably associated with the name of Alexandria, the capital 
of the empire at this time and for Judea also. The first three Ptol- 
emies, under whose rule Judea stood for eighty years (from 301 to 
221) may fairly be designated as the most important historical per- 
sonages of the entire Hellenistic period; with them and under 
them Hellenism was solely a civilising power and put itself at the 
service of Israel also. At the suggestion of the second Ptolemy, 
who wished to have in legible form in his model library at Alexan- 
dria among others also the sacred writings of his Jewish subjects, 
a beginning was made of translating the Old Testament into the 
universal language, Greek; and this is since the religious and 
national consolidation of the Jewish congregation by Ezra and 
Nehemiah the most important occurrence, perhaps, in the history 
of the Jewish people. 

How well disposed these rulers were towards the Jews and 
how they favored them in every way, we have already learned. Ac- 
cordingly the danger of Hellenisation was particularly keen. The 
Judaism of Ezra and Nehemiah is characterised by an element of 
gloomy severity and sharp asceticism: that was a soil on which the 
sunny serenity and merry joyousness ot Hellenism was sure to be 
particularly attractive and to insinuate itself into the heart: it 
would not have been surprising if the Jews, dazzled by the new 
light, had deserted in masses. But nothing of the sort took place ; 
religious training prevailed over secular culture, the Jew remained 
faithful to his God and his law. 

The rejection of Hellenism was not at first abrupt and absolute, 
but there was a sharp and clear perception of the limit where Hel- 
lenism must halt. The connexion of the two reached a really touch- 
ing expression in one of the most remarkable of the books of the 
Old Testament, the so-called Preacher of Solomon (Ecclesiastes), 
which was written about the year 200 B. C. by a Jew trained under 
Hellenistic influence. The author shows himself to be profoundly 
permeated with Hellenism. He has assimilated it as an element 
of his culture, he is indubitably influenced by Greek philosophy 
and Greek science, and expresses views which sound like consum- 
mate scepticism ; but withal he holds inflexibly true to the faith in 
a personal God and a moral order of the universe ; he gives up the 
solution of the riddle of existence and falls back resignedly upon 
the faith of his childhood, although it has shown itself to be inad- 
equate. Truly, Old Testament piety has nowhere had a greater 
triumph than in this book which at the first glance seems so god- 
less! Yes, Judaism had itself strength and resistance enough to 
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receive the ennobling and illuminating influence of Hellenism with- 
out surrendering to it. 

About the same time as Ecclesiastes, was written the book 
Jesus Sirach. In this book genuine Jewish piety shines with such 
a mild and pure light, purged of all that is sharp and rude; piety 
and common sense are here combined into such broadly beautiful 
charity, morality ennobled by religion and religion manifested in 
morality, that one can see plainly that Judaism is not inherently 
hostile to culture, but that here too true religion and true culture 
join in a beautiful union fruitful for both sides. 

For the Jewish people it was a vital question what attitude the 
dominant circles and especially the family of the high priest would 
take toward the new intellectual force. The influence of the high 
priest was tremendous. As a result of the central position which 
religion held in Judaism, whose one and all it was, the highest 
functionary in the religious congregation was inevitably the first 
personage in popular life also ; besides, the office of high priest 
was the only permanent national institution which had its founda- 
tion within itself, independent of the heathen secular power. We 
are nowhere informed that the Persian or Egyptian governments 
interfered in the least with the appointment to the office of high 
priest, or even made it dependent upon their confirmation ; it was 
evidently regarded as a Jewish local affair. 

Thus the people and the heathen secular power grew accus- 
tomed to regarding the high priest as the very head and represen- 
tative of the nation,—we learn from a casual note in Josephus that 
the Egyptian Government put also the entire financial manage- 
ment into the hands of the high priest, who had to deliver to the 
Egyptian Government the sum fixed as annual tribute and was 
held responsible for it. Accordingly it must be regarded as pecu- 
liarly fortunate that the office of high priest in the most critical 
period was in the hands of two worthy and truly pious men: Simon 
II., of whom his contemporary, Jesus Sirach, gives such a gratify- 
ing characterisation, and above all his son and successor, Onias 
III., a really luminous figure, who commanded the respect and ad- 
miration of even his enemies and the heathen, and who stood a 
steadfast rock and a fortress of law and faith in the midst of the 
surging and foaming flood. 

This is perhaps the proper place to consider a local Jewish 
phenomenon which is suddenly present about the end of the second 
century without our having any positive reports regarding its ori- 
gin: this is the Pharisees and Sadducees. It is worthy of note 
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that the first Book of the Maccabees, an historical authority of 
prime importance for us, nowhere mentions them, although we re- 
peatedly think we have our hands on them. On the other hand 
they appear in the reign of the third Maccabee as complete and 
finished phenomena, and from this time on the whole of Jew- 
ish history turns about the opposition between these two rival ten- 
dencies. It is therefore indispensable for us too for a clear concep- 
tion of them both. 

According to the prevailing view, which has been influenced 
by the accounts of the Talmud, the Pharisees and the Sadducees 
are two Jewish sects, and their opposition purely religio-dogmatic ; 
but this view cannot stand in the face of the oldest and most relia- 
ble accounts. 

It is easiest to form a historically correct conception of the 
Sadducees. The very name is significant: it marks them as Zado- 
kide (of the family of Zadok). The Zadokide are the family 
which furnish the high priest, and therefore the highest nobility of 
Israel—we have in the Sadducees the party of the aristocracy, the 
Jewish hereditary nobility. The Sadducees are primarily a purely 
political party ; they are the ruling families whose business is the 
care for public affairs. They do not concern themselves much 
about Heaven, but devote themselves to being comfortable on the 
earth ; they are the officials, the diplomats, the councillors of the 
secular state, the real support and the most faithful adherents of 
the Maccabeean princes. If the demands of the heavenly king are 
not reconcilable with those of the earthly king, they decide for the 
latter: they are not so strict about law and religion if only state 
and people are maintained and prosper. Improbable as it may 
sound, they are the real patriots and the national party with the 
motto: Israel above all! Israel’s honor, Israel’s dignity, Israel’s 
freedom ! are their guiding stars. 

Their antipodes, the Pharisees have accordingly been repre- 
sented as simply democrats, the popular party, and it is undenia- 
ble that their influence upon the people was tremendous and that 
the people saw in them their intellectual leaders ; but they were 
anything but democratic. The most hidebound aristocrat, the nar- 
rowest country squire did not meet the people with the scornful 
contempt shown by the Pharisees for the ‘‘am haarez,” which to 
them were scarcely more than cattle. 

It is the Pharisees who constitute an exclusively religious sect, 
which knows no political interests ; their motto is: The law must 
be fulfilled even if Israel is ruined by it. Utterly blind to the most 
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elementary requirements of an actual state and of political life, 
they judge everything from a purely theoretical theological stand- 
point; whatever contradicts the letter of the law is evil and must 
be combated to the death, even though the most vital interests of 
Israel are at stake. The very name is highly significant. ‘‘Perus- 
chim,” or in the Aramaic popular idiom, ‘‘ perischin,” means the 
‘«set apart,” the separatists. Separation from all that was heathen 
had been since the time of Ezra and Nehemiah the very vital nerve 
of Jewish piety, and this is the object of the whole ceremonial law. 
The Pharisees carried out this purpose with unswerving energy 
and to its utmost consequences ; they are the virtuosi of religion 
and piety, whose calling it is to fulfil vicariously as it were what 
God demands of every Israelite, but what the common man under 
the demands of daily life cannot perform, the most complete, the 
most rigorous, and the most scrupulous observance of the law, and 
not simply of the written law, but of all the details derived from it 
partly by the demands of practice and partly by theoretical subtil- 
ising. The Pharisees are entirely isolated from the world and live 
exclusively in their ideas ; but the fact that they have an idea be- 
hind them, which they bear and by which they are borne is their 
strength, and in it lies the secret of their power: they are the per- 
sonified genius of Judaism and one of the strongest evidences of 
the omnipotence of idealism. As opposed to the practical realism 
of the Sadducees they represent a transcendental idealism, to which 
facts are nothing, ideas everything. In Pharisaism and the Tal- 
mud we have the outcome of the directions which Judaism took 
under Ezra and Nehemiah,—this fact was realised, and hence the 
tremendous moral influence of the Pharisees: they destroyed the 
newly rising Jewish State, but they saved Judaism. 

But it is time to return to our history. Young Ptolemy V., 
from whom Antiochus took Palestine, was, as will be remembered, 
under Roman guardianship. After Hannibal had been finally sub- 
dued, and Philip of Macedon also defeated in the battle of Cynos- 
cephalz, 197, Antiochus considered it advisable to make some 
concessions to the Roman demands; therefore he betrothed his 
daughter Cleopatra to young Ptolemy, and promised to give her 
the conquered province as dowry. The marriage was performed in 
the year 193, but Antiochus had no thought of keeping his word ; 
he did indeed give his daughter the half of the revenues for pin 
money, but the province remained in Syrian hands. But his hour 
had come. 

In the year 190, in the murderous battle at Magnesia on the 
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Sipylus, the thoroughly hollow and innerly rotten glory of the Se- 
leucide sank in the dust before the Roman swords, and the only 
care of Antiochus was thenceforth to comply with the immense de- 
mands of Rome. While raising forced loans from the temples for 
this purpose he was slain in Elymais by the enraged populace. 
His son and successor, Seleucus IV., a quite insignificant and in- 
dolent fellow, accepted as an unfortunate inheritance, the obliga- 
tion to the Romans and fulfilled it in a similar fashion. 

And now once more we learn something direct about Judea. 
Here too Hellenism had made immense progress even among the 
priests. There were not a few of them who had already adopted 
Greek names and could scarcely wait for the time when Jerusalem 
should be a Greek city and they should be free from the trouble- 
some restraint of the law and of Jewish life. Therefore they hated 
bitterly the pious and loyal high priest Onias and intrigued against 
him in every possible way. The chief of this Hellenistic party, a 
priest by the name of Simon, called the attention of the Syrian offi- 
cials to the treasures of the temple in Jerusalem, and in fact Seleu- 
cus sent a certain Heliodorus to Jerusalem to look after things 
and to materially lighten the temple treasury. The purpose was 
never accomplished: the second Book of Maccabees tells a mar- 
vellous tale of how three angels checked the plundering Heliodo- 
rus in his course. Now Simon denounced Onias as a conspirator 
and traitor, and as the Syrian officials gave him all possible sup- 
port it came to bloodshed in the streets of Jerusalem. At this 
Onias himself started upon the way to Antiochia in order to repre- 
sent his and the people’s cause in person. Meantime there had 
been a change of rulers there. Heliodorus had poisoned Seleu- 
cus and raised himself to the throne. The rightful heir, Demet- 
rius, the son of Seleucus, had been sent to Rome as a hostage; 
then the younger brother of Seleucus, Antiochus, overthrew the 
regicide, but kept the throne for himself, calling himself Antiochus 
IV. Epiphanes. This took place in the summer of 175. 

Antiochus Epiphanes became a most fateful personage for 
Jewish history, and there are still disputes as to what his real mo- 
tives were. Even to his contemporaries this prince was a psycho- 
logical riddle. The great historian Polybius, who knew him person- 
ally, gives a detailed characterisation of him, showing forth the 
most contradictory traits. Popular wit explained the matter by 
changing his name Epiphanes to Epimanes, that is, the crazy, the 
fool, and in fact the whole description of Polybius gives the im- 
pression that Antiochus was not really malicious and corrupt, but 
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rather afflicted with a mental defect, whimsical and irresponsible 
and not accustomed to submit to any sort of restraint. There even 
appears in him a leaning to coarse humor which we may almost 
characterise as waggishness, and which is indeed very unbecoming 
in aking. They are regular boys’ capers which Antiochus cut for 
his own royal entertainment. We need not expect to find any more 
serious thought or any more profound purpose in this thoroughly 


superficial and flippant character. 
Before such a ruler Onias was to plead his case. But he was 


accompanied to Antiochia by his younger brother, Jason. As his 
Greek name indicates, Jason was a leader of the Hellenistic fac- 
tion: he promised Antiochus a great sum of money and an ener- 
getic Hellenising of the Jews besides, if he would depose his 
brother and make him high priest. Antiochus could not resist such 
a temptation: Onias was detained in Antiochia, and Jason re- 
turned to Jerusalem as newly appointed high priest. 

The work of Hellenisation was now begun under high pres- 
sure, theatres and gymnasia were built at Jerusalem, so that not 
even the priests paid any more attention to the altar and its ser- 
vice, but played ball and other games and pursued various phy- 
sical exercises in the gymnasium. This Jewish high priest went so 
far in his catholicity as to send a sacrifice to the Tyrian Melkarth. 
When Antiochus on a certain occasion came to Jerusalem he was 
received with great rejoicings and welcomed in a wholly Greek 
fashion, with games and torch dances. 

But the glory of Jason was not to last long. Only three years 
passed when a certain Menelaus outbid him and offered Antiochus 
still greater sums ; forthwith Jason was deposed and the more gen- 
erous Menelaus appointed. Menelaus was a brother to Simon, who 
is already known to us as the chief opponent of Onias; he raged 
like a wild beast against the faithful, according to the drastic ex- 
pression of the second Book of the Maccabees. But soon he too 
was in close straits. ‘When Antiochus tried to collect the larger 
sum promised he was unable to pay, and Antiochus forthwith took 
action against him in Antiochia and deposed him. But Menelaus 
was not at loss what todo. When the king had left his capital he 
bribed the officials who had the decision in the king’s absence, 
had Onias murdered and was reinstated in his office; a deputation 
which accused him was simply executed. So Menelaus was again 
high priest, and pursued his career more shamelessly than before. 

But now we must again cast a glance at the political occur- 
rences. Ptolemy V., the husband of the Syrian Cleopatra, sister 
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of Antiochus Epiphanes, died in 180, and his widow seven years 
later. Antiochus offered himself to his two Egyptian nephews as 
guardian, but the Egyptians would have none of this, demanding 
back instead, Palestine as the inheritance of the deceased queen. 
So there resulted wars between Antiochus and his nephews for four 
successive years. This was at a time when the Romans were en- 
gaged in the second Macedonian War against King Perseus, and 
could not therefore pay any attention to Oriental affairs. 

The fortunes of these Syro-Egyptian wars do not belong here ; 
in the second, 170 B. C., Antiochus was reported dead, and the de- 
posed Jason seized the opportunity to recover the high-priesthood 
by force. He effected a breach in the walls of Jerusalem and inflicted 
dreadful slaughter, but was unable to capture it ; he was obliged to 
flee and died in Sparta after a fugitive life full of adventure. An- 
tiochus treated this as a rebellion against his authority: returning 
from Egypt frustrated, he vented his wrath upon the Jews, entered 
Jerusalem, plundered the temple and played fearful havoc there ; 
Menelaus was more firmly established in his favor than ever. But 
two years later an end was to be put to his ambition. In the bat- 
tle of Pydna the Romans had destroyed the Macedonian Empire, 
and now two words from the Roman ambassador Popilius Lznas 
were sufficient to make Antiochus resign his Egyptian schemes for 
ever. 

Again the Jews had to endure the impotent wrath of the king 
against fate: a still worse massacre was perpetrated in Jerusalem ;" 
the whole city was plundered, its walls razed, and a Syrian garri- 
son put into the city. And now Antiochus considered the occasion 
ripe for a master stroke. On the 27th of October, 168, he issued 
the insane decree which was intended to exterminate Judaism root 
and branch. All the sacred writings of the Jews were to be deliv- 
ered up and destroyed, the exercise of the Jewish religion was for- 
bidden on pain of death, all the Jews were to sacrifice to the Greek 
gods and the temple at Jerusalem was to become a sanctuary of 
Olympian Zeus. The abomination of desolation was actually es- 
tablished in the sacred place, and on the 25th of December, 168, 
the first sacrifice was offered to Zeus there—whether by the high 
priest Menelaus we do not know. The commands of the king were 
executed with unexampled severity and the subordinate functiona- 
ries of authority evidently took fiendish delight in harassing and 
tormenting in every imaginable way the Jews who were loyal to 
the law; one is reminded involuntarily of the dragonades under 
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Louis XIV. when one reads the accounts in the Books of Macca- 
bees. 

Thus the Jews were to be made Greeks by garrisons of occu- 
pation and executioners ; but now the measure was full and with 
elemental power the rebellion burst forth. 

The signal for revolt was given by Mattathias, an aged and re- 
spected priest in the little city of Modin. He slew the captain 
who was sent to Hellenise Modin and tore down the altar of 
Zeus. Then he cried with a loud voice: ‘‘ Whoever is zealous 
for the law and will remain faithful to the covenant, let him follow 
me!” and marched with those who joined him to the mountains. 
The example had its effect. Everywhere the pious rebelled and 
withdrew into the mountains and wastes, a veritable ‘‘church of 
the desert.” 

Such a band was attacked by Syrian troops on the Sabbath ; 
faithful to the law, they let themselves be slaughtered without rais- 
ing a hand on the sacred day of rest. Thereupon Mattathias sup- 
ported by popular decree promulgated the regulation that they 
were to defend themselves even on the Sabbath, and must do it 
when attacked. More and more pious enthusiasts gathered about 
him as a recognised leader. Now Mattathias marched about the 
country openly destroying the altars and taking the hostile initia- 
tive against heathen and Hellenists. But advanced in years as he 
was, he died in 167, in the very first beginnings of the agitation, 
leaving the leadership to his son Judas. 

Judas Maccabeus is probably the greatest warrior whom the 
people of Israel ever produced ; in him the primitive heroic spirit 
of Israel is revived. But he achieved more than ever it did. In 
the course of four hundred years the people had become entirely 
unused to war and weapons, yet with his volunteers, supported by 
nothing but their faith in God and in the final victory of His holy 
cause, Judas scattered the largest armies and won victory after vic- 
tory. He was in truth a warrior of God, who regarded war as a sa- 
cred matter and drew his sword only for God and the oppressed 
faith, in this his pure and ideal inspiration combined with such 
genius in tactics and strategy, he calls to mind spontaneously the 
great champion of religion, Gustavus Adolphus. His picture is 
spotless: he did nothing that could throw an unfavorable light 
upon his character or tarnish his memory. He must be reckoned 
among the most ideal figures in all history. 

Now that a new element had come into the matter with this 
youthful and fiery soul, the Syrians too gathered their strength to- 
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gether. The commandant of Jerusalem, Apollonius, collected all 
the available troops, but was defeated by Judas and himself slain ; 
Judas wore all his life the sword of the defeated opponent. Seron, 
commandant of Syria, fared no better; despite the superiority of 
his numbers, his hosts were scattered at Bethhoron, and Judea 
was freed. This took place in the year 166 B. C. 

Now Antiochus realised that earnest measures were necessary 
against the Jewish rebels; he himself crossed the Euphrates to 
plunder the rich temples there; Lysias, the imperial vicegerent, 
was to suppress the rebellion with half of the forces of the empire. 
At first Lysias sent three experienced generals: Ptolemy, Nicanor, 
and Gorgias, with nearly fifty thousand men to Judea, to extermi- 
nate the Jews, and so impossible did resistance to this mighty force 
appear that dealers appeared from all quarters to buy up the captive 
Jews at an extraordinarily low price fixed in advance. But Judas 
did not lose courage nor his faith in God. He was stationed with 
his forces at Mizpah, the Syrians at Emmaus. Gorgias planned to 
surprise the Jewish camp by night with a small force, but Judas 
anticipated him and undertook the initiative with an attack on the 
Syrian camp which ended in a total defeat, so that the great army 
fled in a lamentable condition. 

Then the imperial regent Lysias himself undertook the com- 
mand and invaded Judea from the south with sixty-five thousand 
men. Judas had only ten thousand with which to oppose him, but 
again the victory was to the death-defying army; at Bethsura, 
southward of Jerusalem, Lysias too was defeated and had to seek 
safety in flight. 

After this victory Judas considered the time come to wipe out 
the insult done the sanctuary: he marched to Jerusalem, and be- 
neath the very eyes of the Syrian garrison, whom Judas held in 
check, the temple was consecrated anew, all the abominations of 
idolatry were removed, and on the 25th of December, 165, that is 
just three years after the first sacrifice had been offered to Olym- 
pian Zeus, once more a burnt offering was smoking according to 
the regulations of the law of Moses, a sweet savor to God, and this 
day became a fixed festival for Israel. 

Judas restored the overthrown walls of Jerusalem and fortified 
also Bethsura, where he had won that magnificent victory, in order 
to block the approach to Jerusalem from the south. But this great 
success had serious results: everywhere in the surrounding dis- 
tricts began persecutions of the Jews, the Syrians attacking and 
slaying them. Accordingly Judas with his two brothers, Jonathan 
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and Simon, marched about chastising the heathen and bringing 
the persecuted Jews to Jerusalem and Judea, where they were re- 
ceived with rejoicings. 

But there was still a sharp thorn in their flesh: the citadel of 
Jerusalem was still in the hands of the Syrians, and the garrison 
did the Jews much damage. So Judas set about besieging them. 
At this there came urgent calls for help to Antiochia, especially 
from the Hellenistic Jews, and Lysias determined to use all his 
forces to suppress the rebellion. He gathered 100,000 infantry, 
20,000 cavalry, and 32 elephants, and took to the war with him the 
young king, Antiochus V., who had succeeded his father recently 
deceased. Again the attack was made from the south. The Syri- 
ans besieged Bethsura, and Judas was therefore obliged to leave 
Jerusalem and hasten to the aid of the hard pressed fortress. 

The forces met at Bethzachariah. Although the Jews again 
performed marvels of bravery—Eleazar, a brother of Judas, fought 
his way through the whole host to a particularly large elephant 
upon which he supposed the young king to be, he killed the ele- 
phant and was himself crushed to death by the animal in its fall— 
they were utterly defeated and themselves besieged in Jerusalem. 
Bethsura fell, and Jerusalem also was in great straits, when events 
in the Syrian Empire brought relief. 

Antiochus Epiphanes on his death-bed had formally bequeathed 
to his general Philip the guardianship of his son together with 
the regency. Accordingly Lysias made peace with the Jews in the 
name of the young king. They were granted free exit from the 
city and perfectly unrestricted exercise of their religion for all time, 
but the walls of Jerusalem were razed to the ground ; the fortresses, 
of course, remained in the hands of the Syrians. In addition, Ly- 
sias executed the high priest Menelaus as the real instigator of the 
whole troublesome affair, and then marched upon Antiochia where 
he quickly conquered Philip. This was in the year 163. 

With this event we are at a turning-point in affairs. The ob- 
ject for which the sword had been drawn was attained, and re- 
ligious freedom for all times recognised. In fact, there was one 
group, the ‘‘pious” as they have been especially called, standing 
for exclusively religious interests, who were satisfied with this and 
wished nothing further. If the Syrians had proceeded with moder- 
ation and good sense, all would probably have remained in statu 
quo, and Judea would not have thought of shaking off the Syrian 
yoke. But shortsightedness and infatuation threw everything into 
confusion again. 
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In the year 162 Demetrius, the son of Seleucus IV., the right- 
ful heir, returned to his country, and soon Lysias and Antiochus V. 
ended their careers under the axe. Now came the question of ap- 
pointing a new occupant of the high-priesthood. An Aaronite 
named Alcimus, accordingly in this respect qualified for the office, 
applied to Demetrius as sovereign for the tiara; Demetrius con- 
ferred it upon him and sent Bacchides with some troops to Judea. 

The ‘‘pious” were the very ones who met Alcimus with con- 
fidence; but Alcimus was a Hellenist through and through and 
began his official career with an immoderate attack upon the 
‘‘pious,” so that Judas Maccabeus was compelled to resort to the 
sword again in self-defence. Alcimus did not feel secure and asked 
Demetrius for reinforcements. Nicanor was sent to Judea with a 
large army. He tried first to get possession of Judas by cunning, 
but Judas did not go into the trap, and so they met in the battle 
at Caphar-salama. Once more victory was favorable to Judas; 
Nicanor was obliged to retreat, and on his transit through Jerusa- 
lem uttered the most terrible threats against city and temple. 

Strengthened by new forces, Nicanor took position at Beth- 
horon. Judas had but three thousand men at his disposal, but full 
of confidence in God he threw himself upon the superior force of 
the enemy. On the 13th of March there was a battle at Adasar; 
at the very beginning of it Nicanor fell, and the whole army poured 
out of the country in wild flight. So marvellous was this victory, 
so evidently was the hand of God in it, that the day was celebrated 
as the day of Nicanor. 

By this time Judas was convinced that only separation from 
the Syrian Empire could give the people peace and permanence to 
religion, and this, political and national independence, but only as 
a guaranty and indispensable condition of religious freedom, be- 
comes henceforth the conscious object of his struggle and conten- 
tion. 

Immediately after the battle of Adasar, Judas entered into ne- 
gotiations with Rome, sending two ambassadors to the senate who 
were to establish a friendly alliance with Rome; the senate, to 
which any weakening of the Syrian power was welcome, gladly 
agreed to this. But when the ambassadors returned from Rome 
all was lost for the time being. 

Scarcely had Demetrius received the news of the defeat at 
Adasar when in the very next month he sent Bacchides with a new 
and powerful army after Judas. Now the case seemed so hopeless 
that Judas’s troops dwindled to 800 men. But Judas preferred an 
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honorable death to a life in disgrace. With his little band of des- 
perate men he undertook the death struggle at Elasa; all day long 
the heroic band held its own and even won some points of advan- 
tage, but toward evening Judas fell, and with that the fate of the 
day was determined. His supporters were able to carry off in 
safety the corpse of the fallen hero and to bury him honorably in 
the tomb of his fathers at Modin; so even this last battle of Judas 
was not a real defeat, but his followers could not hide from them- 
selves the fact that they were beaten and defenceless. 

Now Alcimus continued his reign of terror, and the Syrian 
troops and commandants gave him hearty assistance in hunting 
down and murdering those of the national party. The latter chose 
Jonathan, the younger brother of Judas, as their leader and with- 
drew into the desert of Judah and to the east side of the Jordan. 
A third brother, John, was indeed slain by treachery, but Bacchides 
could win no permanent advantages in this guerilla war; therefore 
he had a number of cities fortified and occupied by strong Syrian 
garrisons and the children of the most prominent Jewish families 
taken as hostages to the citadel of Jerusalem. And when finally 
Alcimus died suddenly of apoplexy during the execution of some 
alteration on the temple, Bacchides left the country in May, 160. 

Jonathan, who of course continued the struggle against the 
Hellenists with all the means at his disposal, must have made great 
progress in the next two years for in 158 the Hellenists again apply 
to Demetrius, who again sends Bacchides into the country. 

Again Jonathan and Simon withdrew to the desert and carried 
on a guerrilla warfare so successfully and so skilfully that Bacchides 
caused the leaders of the Hellenistic party who had persuaded him 
to undertake the hopeless task, to be executed, and concluded with 
Jonathan a peace which gave the latter quite his own way in local 
affairs. 

The Hellenistic’administration in Jerusalem indeed remained 
under the wing of the Syrian garrison, but six miles from Jerusa- 
lem, at Mizpah, Jonathan set up a regular rival government and 
was soon de facto ruler of the country. And his highest hopes 
were to be surpassed by the favor of circumstances. 

Demetrius was an energetic monarch, and a thorn in the flesh 
of his neighbors. And now an unparalleled comedy was played. 
In Smyrna lived an obscure young man, named Alexander Balas, 
who had a striking resemblance to Antiochus Epiphanes, and 
claimed to be his son. The kings of Egypt, Cappadocia and Per- 
gamon actually backed this young man and set him up as claimant 
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to the throne, and the whole disreputable crew took the field against 
Demetrius in the summer of 153. 

Now Jonathan was a welcome ally. First Demetrius courted 
him, appointed him Syrian prefect and returned the hostages. Jon- 
athan immediately appeared before Jerusalem, received the hos- 
tages, expelled the Hellenists and began directly to rebuild the 
walls torn down by Antiochus and Lysias ; only Bethsura remained 
in the hands of his opponents. 

But Balas too made promises: appointed Jonathan high priest 
and sent him the purple robe and golden crown. Jonathan had no 
hesitation at receiving the pallium from such besmirched hands ; at 
the feast of tabernacles, in the year 150, he appeared as high priest 
for the first time in public, and from this day the office of high 
priest was reserved to the family of the Maccabees until its extinc- 
tion. 

Thus Jonathan was recognised in fact as ruler of Judea. He 
remained faithful to Alexander and had no occasion to regret it ; in 
the year 150 Demetrius fell and Alexander Balas was king in the 
empire of the Seleucid. The lucky swindler had the presumption 
to sue to Ptolemy for the hand of his daughter Cleopatra, and ac- 
tually received it. When the marriage was celebrated Jonathan 
too was invited and was overwhelmed with honors by Alexander. 

From this weakling who spent his reign in the most vulgar ex 
cesses there was no danger to be expected, but in the year 147 
Demetrius II., son of the preceding Demetrius, appeared as claim- 
ant to the throne against Alexander. Jonathan remained on the 
side of Alexander and rendered him important aid: but in the year 
145 the adventurer met a disgraceful death and Demetrius II. be- 
came king. 

Jonathan had meantime ventured to besiege the citadel of 
Jerusalem, when he was summoned to appear before Demetrius. 
He actually presented himself, but did not immediately raise the 
siege ; on the contrary, he managed to frighten Demetrius into ful- 
filling all previous concessions to him and received considerable 
extensions of his territory and freedom from taxation. Only the 
citadel of Jerusalem and a few fortresses remained in Syrian hands. 

Soon Jonathan was able to show his gratitude. Demetrius had 
quickly made himself odious and a general rebellion broke out 
against him. Trypho, a general of Alexander Balas, set up the 
latter’s little son as anti-king; even the troops in Antiochia de- 
serted Demetrius, who was in such straits that he appealed to Jon- 
athan for help and promised him in return the evacuation of all the 
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remaining places held by Syrian garrisons. Jonathan immediately 
marched to his aid, and his troops succeeded in suppressing the 
rebellion and in establishing Demetrius upon his throne. But now 
that the danger was past Demetrius had no intention to keep his 
word. Thereat Jonathan espoused the cause of Trypho, and waged 
war upon Demetrius so successfully that Jewish arms carried vic- 
tory beyond Damascus, while his brother Simon finally captured 
Bethsura, so that the only Syrian garrison remaining was that in 
Jerusalem. 

Jonathan sent an embassy to Rome to renew his alliance, and 
also made a treaty with Sparta. Trypho was grateful of course for 
the help he had received, confirmed the previous concessions and 
added new ones. But as the advantage turned more and more to 
his side he became suspicious of the growing power of his Jewish 
friend and ally. Trypho managed to persuade Jonathan that the 
maintenance of so large an army was unnecessary in view of their 
tried friendship. Jonathan actually allowed himself to be deceived, 
dismissed his troops, and went with only one thousand men to 
Trypho at Ptolemais. Trypho had the thousand men cut down, 
took Jonathan prisoner and moved immediately upon Jerusalem. 
Simon, the sole surviving brother, came out to meet him; Trypho 
told him that he had a financial claim against Jonathan, and that 
he would release Jonathan directly if the money were paid and 
Jonathan’s sons given as hostages. The money and the hostages 
were actually given up to him, but he did not release Jonathan ; on 
the contrary, he attempted to take Jerusalem by surprise, but this 
could not be carried out because of a sudden great snow-fall. 
Thereupon he had Jonathan and his sons murdered and returned 
to Syria. This happened in the winter of 143-142. 

In Jonathan we have the real founder of the Maccabeean state. 
He is not to be compared with his brother Judas in moral great- 
ness, but he is a gifted statesman, who understood how to reach 
his ends by a shrewd use of circumstances, an important character 
and decidedly a great man. 

After the death of himself and sons, Simon was his recognised 
successor. Simon naturally put himself into touch with Demetrius, 
and received from him the confirmation of all previous concessions 
and entire freedom in future from tribute, which was the recogni- 
tion in fact of the independence of the Jews from the Syrian do- 
minion. Simon captured the important fortress of Gazara, and 
finally, on the 23rd of May, 142, the citadel of Jerusalem also capit- 
ulated, and Simon celebrated his triumphal entry with great pomp. 
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Thus the last trace of the Syrian overlordship was extinguished, 
and Simon was the sovereign ecclesiastical and secular prince of the 
Jews. And this fact did not fail to receive formal and legal sanc- 
tion. On the 18th of September, 141, took place a great popular 
assembly in which Simon was solemnly confirmed as permanent 
prince and high priest, and the office declared hereditary in his 
family. From that day there is again a national Jewish state, and 
the Jews now reckon dates from the high-priesthood of Simon. 
Rome, too, whither Simon immediately turned, formally and sol- 
emnly recognised him in his offices. 

When Simon’s father, Mattathias, took the sword twenty-six 
years before certainly no one would have foreseen the outcome. 
Will not the fact that the movement ended otherwise than it began 
finally bring down a judgment upon it? The spirit is not to be 
mocked, and nothing can hope for permanence which contains an 
inner and inherent contradiction. Soon the Maccabees found them- 
selves compelled to combat the very spirit which had carried them 
and lifted them to the throne ; but the idea is superior to violence, 
and the state of the Maccabees was wrecked upon this inner con- 
tradiction. 
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BY HERMANN BALZ. 


HAD LOST SIGHT of my school comrade a long, long time. 
We called him Satan on account of his Mephistophelian face, 
and he was proud of the name. He was a Jew, very slender, with 
olive complexion and dark, restless eyes. He was the youngest 
of us all, only twelve years, and we ridiculed him, but his absence 
would have been felt. His talents were not very deep, though he 
was a good scholar. But his mind had an uncommon agility. He 
had always a new idea, the winds from the four quarters filled his 
hand with the seeds of exotic trees of life, and he distributed them 
freely, for he himself had no use for them; all he could do was to 
grind them for their oil. He never thought to plant them and 
gather the harvest. 

We were a gang of a dozen boys, between twelve and fifteen 
years, in our little German town, ambitious and full of idealism. 
The word philosophy electrified us, and when some mysterious ex- 
pression from Schelling or Hegel fell amongst us, from all kinds of 
out-of-the-way-books which our curiosity had discovered, we de- 
bated on its meaning with youthful earnestness, revolving it in our 
heads during the night and reappearing with new explanations in 
the morning. There were no general meetings, but what was said 
between two and three made its way to the rest. 

We did not return much wiser from these excursions into dark 
regions. But if we were poor philosophers, we were poets, or had 
at least the poetic enthusiasm. The world was for us a book of 
rhyme and rhythms. Our small weekly allowance of pocket-money, 
varying between five and ten cents, went all to the book-sellers, 
and each of us had his own province: the one possessed a collec- 
tion of old German epics, another cultivated the eighteenth cen- 
tury, a third had got hold already of political satire. He was the 
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pike in our peaceful carp-pond, a sceptic in whom nothing was 
genuine but his liberalism and who wielded his sarcastic poetry, in 
imitation of his models, against us all. 

Our friend the Jew—we scarcely allowed him the title, though 
he certainly deserved it—always busy with new devices and harm- 
less machinations, was the first who started a journal, the Lantern, 
published once a week and copied by himself in his beautiful artis- 
tic handwriting. He wrote the editorial himself, verbose and with 
all stylistic embellishments, as a true son of his race. The rest of 
the paper was anecdotes and poetry taken from printed books, as 
he seldom had contributions from one of us. 

But he had roused our ambition. And soon my intimate friend 
Robert and I opposed him by a rival publication. This was not an 
unfair action in itself: our intention was to carry out what he had 
only attempted, to fill the pages entirely with the products of our 
own imagination. Robert, who was thirteen years old, put in a 
long-winded novel of old Greek life, ‘‘ Mnesikles.” I perfectly re- 
member the opening of the tale: a stranger, ‘‘we will call him 
Mnesikles,” in the streets of Athens asking for the house of his 
friend and immediately falling into a political dispute about King 
Philip of Macedon. Robert was a genius of learning and noble- 
hearted, with his fresh round cheeks the joy of his teachers and 
the pride of me, his best friend, for many aspired to his intimacy. 
I had the lyric and dramatic department of our paper, to which after 
long deliberation we had given the name of Petra (experiment, at- 
tempt). Of course my great tragedy was from the Old Testa- 
ment, and I dressed it like a big turkey with the fine herbs and 
more substantial chestnuts of juvenile aphorisms. 

Nathaniel, the young Jew, did the writing for us, two copies 
which went from hand to hand among the subscribers who paid a 
dime a month. I am ashamed to say we did not pay Nathaniel for 
the pains he took, thinking him amply remunerated by the opportu- 
nity to read what he transcribed. He never complained and indeed 
wrote our numbers as nicely as his own, every single letter was a 
work of art done with the love of the artist. He did not even show 
indignation or heartache when we openly attacked his periodical in 
our columns. Whatever may have passed through his young and 
valiant heart, —when he delivered the copies, the words of mockery 
that caused him pain stood as firm and erect as ever on their little 
feet without a quiver in their fragile bodies. 

He was a man, that boy of twelve, taking up the sad condi- 
tions of life in his helpless isolation ; always gentle, never a tear. 
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And we thought he lacked the sense of honor, accepting without 
outward show of mortification whatever we threw on him. How 
sorry I am for our rudeness; it was nature’s cruelty working in us, 
as it works in children, women, and love. 

Our enterprise met with full success for a year, when I left our 
club, with its unwritten rules of friendly commerce, for another 
town, and the Peira ceased to appear. After I had been away an- 
other year, a letter from Nathaniel reached me: he addressed me 
as ‘‘Dear Sir” and told me a new literary paper was to be started 
under his direction, and that his standard for excellence was the 
Feira, still unrivalled in spite of all new attempts. ‘‘I want to 
make sure of your assistance,” he continued, ‘‘the assistance of 
the greatest lyric genius of ourtime. If you will kindly add the 
strength of your name to the efforts of my feeble hand, I shall 
easily triumph over all the intrigues that are lying in my way with 
treacherous traps.’’ 

The compliments were absurd ; if ever I felt elated over them, 
it is hard punishment I mete out for myself in publishing them 
now. But whence had the little man his phrases? I could not 
help admiring his business-like letter. 

I am not proof against flattery, though it has always given me 
a kind of physical pain; besides, he had hit on the right time, for 
I was just in my first great love and had a regular lyric cold, the 
verses dropping from me through the channels of my brain with 
the certainty of water drops that fall from an icicle melting in 
spring. Nevertheless, I declined and am very much afraid I did 
so in the haughty language of the boy of sixteen who has already 
seen his little things printed in an obscure family-review. 

Soon after I heard Nathaniel had gone to America. There 
were some letters to our mutual friend Robert from him, one of 
them stating that he was now on a newspaper. He may have been 
seventeen then, but his prematureness, his facility to adapt him- 
self to any form required in literary routine work seemed to guar- 
antee his future, and none of us who had been his school-fellows 
tortured himself with heavy reflections when he stopped writing. 
Thus I lost sight of Nathaniel. The rest of us held together in 
true friendship through the years of university-life and of our en- 
trance into the world of fact and money. Youthful friendships en- 
dure longest, because they are formed at a time when the charac- 
ter is pure and uncorrupted. When later on time and human 
intercourse and the struggle for life have impaired the character, 
the old friend of early days still recognises in all its features the 
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portrait of juvenile beauty, even if it exists only in very slight 
traces. But whoever makes a new acquaintance in maturer years 
takes a character as it presents itself, unable to find out its once 
ideal sides. 

* r * 

Twelve years have passed. We have all awakened from our 
dreams and aspirations, only to see that no change is possible in 
the substance of our nature, that we cannot add, by our will, to 
our intelligence. To youth it appears as if the mental and the 
moral side of the mind are independent of each other; there- 
fore, when young, we are so exacting with regard to moral con- 
duct and men are judged as either good or bad. Little by little we 
apprehend by our own experience how closely all the human fac- 
ulties are intertwined. How willingly we would be good, supremely 
good, as we cannot be great! And it is easy to follow our charac- 
ter where it is good in itself; we are generous, if it is in our na- 
ture, courageous if we are born so. But beyond our inborn virtues, 
how can we achieve perfection without a great, an all-comprising 
intelligence? It fills us with a wild stupor when first we realise 
that our errors, our faults, our vices come not so much from the 
heart as from weakness of mind. We read, ‘‘ The spirit is willing, 
but the flesh is weak”’: Ah, how often it is just the contrary, flesh 
and feeling are misled by an erring spirit ! 

It is nature’s fault that endowed us so purely, when mankind 
will not advance in its morality and happiness. 

Twelve years had passed. I had recently come over from 
Europe to make a study of American journalism and had a busy 
time reading the newspapers, taking notes, and interviewing edit- 
ors and reporters. One day, loitering through the streets of one 
of those young cities which have sprung into existence like Pallas 
Athena, in full armor, and ring with the clangor of a great battle- 
field, my eyes fell on the sign-board of a German gazette office. As 
I had read, the night before, some copies of the paper, a socialistic 
one, I entered the house, and having mounted a flight of dark, nar- 
row stairs, I stepped into the editor’s room. An ungenial aspect 
is common to all the ilk, but here an atmosphere of barrenness 
hung thickly around every object. In the corner by the door, on 
a dusty pile of newspapers, a strong-looking negro sat, chewing 
tobacco, and dozing away his time. When he lazily turned his re- 
clining head toward me his black, dilated nostrils faced me like the 
muzzles of a double-barrelled gun. 

Near the window, with his eyes on the door, stood the editor 
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behind a desk, an elderly man with grizzled beard.,_j)He wore a 
wide surtout but no coat under it. When I advanced he looked 
sternly on me, nor did his face grow more friendly when I stated 
my business. So, to win his favor, I told him I had read with great 
sympathy his noble appeal to his adherents that whatever party we 
follow we must do so in the spirit of universality, mindful of the 
precept to be the salt of the earth. 

His eyes lightened and he offered me a seat. I was not long 
in recognising his intelligence as he began to speak. But when I 
looked on the poor surroundings and thought of the small influ- 
ence which the man’s work to all appearance had, I again felt the 
sadness of my old theory that the world is spared no stupidity 
whilst half of its talents are thrown away and wasted. 

When the conversation had gone on for about an hour, it 
stopped fora moment. ‘‘You have a collaborator,” I said to fill 
the pause, and pointed to another desk opposite his own. 

The editor looked up. ‘‘Poor Nathaniel,” he sighed and be- 
came silent again. ‘‘ By the bye,” he suddenly exclaimed, ‘he 
was from your province, as your dialect shows, from the south—a 
Jew and a gentle soul,” he added pensively. 

‘*You do not say Nathaniel L——?” I cried out. 

‘‘And didn’t you say your name was Frank?” he began again 
without answering me. ‘‘Of course you did, you are Frank, his 
friend of boyhood days.” 

And he drew his chair closer and looked gravely but not with- 
out kindness in my face. 

‘¢ What is all this?” I exclaimed, ‘‘how do you know me and 
what is the meaning of your seriousness?” 

He pushed his chair back again and gave no answer. 

‘* Nathaniel was taken to the insane asylum five months ago,” 
he said at last. 

There was a long silence between us. ‘‘ Tell me more about 
it,” I said at the end. 

‘‘Alas,” he replied, ‘‘it brings back to me all the anguish I 
felt when I saw it nearing. He had become my friend since he 
came here, four years ago. I aman old bachelor, but then I hada 
feeling as if I had been married and as if the memory of my dead 
wife was hovering about him. He seemed related to me through 
an unknown person whom I might have loved and lost. 

‘*He had been our correspondent before the paper engaged 
him,” the man continued. ‘‘ His articles had a peculiar charm be- 
sides their easy flow; not so very deep, but effusions of an open 
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heart, a childlike soul. They fully expressed our theories, which 
he had studied apparently with zeal, but his delicate fingers took 
out the stings that are the necessary weapon of any political party. 
At first I grumbled, I wanted more trenchant firmness and I sharp- 
ened his letters with a pungency of my own. 

‘‘He never complained of it. But as soon as he joined the 
Gazette definitively and began to work with me in the office, I 
came under his influence, though he was all submissive gentleness. 
On the second day I caught myself in the act of secretly observing 
him with sympathy, as he stood composing behind his desk, closely 
bent down to his paper to assure, as it were, the words that parted 
from his pen that his soul was still near them. Sometimes he 
looked at me with a wondering eye as I watched him, unaware in 
his modesty of the pleasure he afforded me. 

‘«That day I felt it impossible to spoil his work by my stronger 
conceptions, and indeed henceforward I never did. 

‘¢We had not yet spoken of many things besides our busi- 
ness, when after a few weeks, I asked him how he had become a 
socialist. 

‘¢¢] was in search of God,’ he answered. ‘I have always 
searched the world for God, though I scarcely knew it. In the 
child it was curiosity but without a way, in the boy it became am- 
bition but still without direction. But when I saw that I did not 
even win the hearts of my friends, I felt lonely. In that feeling I 
learned to understand my curiosity, my ambition, myself. For my 
loneliness was not so much the feeling of being excluded from ac- 
cess to the hearts of my friends, but something different: I could 
not help acknowledging their superiority, and when I thought why 
this was so, I could find no other explanation but that it came 
from God, that it was He who preferred them to me and had en- 
dowed them better. I felt neglected by God, therefore I bore their 
behavior towards me, for being with them seemed to bring me 
nearer to God Himself. 

‘¢¢T have never known what it means to converse with God 
personally, but only through His works, Nature or man, and yet it 
was He whom I began to seek, His own person, not His manifes- 
tations. When I came to America I was full of hope. Here, I 
thought, where nothing checks the greatest aspirations, I must find 
Him. Must not hearts beat higher in the land of the free and be 
more ready to show human sympathy as a gift from God and His 
love and kindness? Do they not call it God’s own country?’” 

‘‘As he spoke, Nathaniel seemed to read his words somewhere 
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outside of himself. His eyes were far open, as when we see some- 
thing strange which the eye of the soul however recognises as a 
thing familiar to its own life. 

*¢ ¢God’s own country,’ he exclaimed. ‘If it is, surely its re- 
sponsibility is beyond another’s. But it is not uptoitstask. I 
met with hunger and misery myself and endured it: but when I 
saw them in others my heart was wrung. What desire for love 
there is in the world, and of how little love are we capable, we 
who long for it! Gradually I found that God, whatever He is, 
cannot be a God of love. There would be infinitely more of it in 
the world if He were. He must have seen with a kind of curiosity 
or even bewilderment how in man, from that longing for love, 
arose the great virtues of which He, God, has nothing. Around 
His unmoved majesty He lets the world roll, curiously attentive to 
all the utterances of its life, and there behold, out of, the narrowly 
encircled brain of man is developed something new, strange, and 
super-godly: compassion, love, kindness, justice. 

‘¢ ¢Tf we were sure of God’s love, we could be sure also that 
His kingdom would come, spontaneously, from the human heart. 
But as it is, we cannot rely on the free and easy play of godly qual- 
ities within us. There is no other way to the fulfilment of love but 
to organise mankind, even by force. Duty must do what the free 
heart fails to perform. This is a sad truth, for what is duty else 
but a poor substitute fora great heart? It is thus I accepted so- 
cialism, though, after all, I scarcely know whether I am a social- 
ist. I wish all that my friends say may be true. I am a socialist 
by heart only, and because I thought there must be such as 
believe in it. I sacrifice myself, for it is a sacrifice to believe 
in it.’ 

‘¢ This was a naive statement for one employed on a socialistic 
paper. It embarrassed me, but I did not like him the less for it. 
How straightforward and simple he was!” 

The editor made a pause and I tried in vain to break the si- 
lence. The whole story was an accusation against my former self. 
Surely I might have recognised the boy’s desire for friendship as a 
thing superior to the usual ambitious strife in school circles. I 
might have seen that his restless doings were only acts of an anx- 
ious soul whom nobody allows a place to build his nest. 

At last my interlocutor resumed his narrative : 

‘¢ «And then you became an atheist too?’ I inquired. 

‘¢¢An atheist?’ he replied. ‘No, I am not an atheist, not as 
long as I can rejoice in beauty.’ 
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‘¢ «What do you mean?’ I asked. 

‘‘¢There is some mysticism about it,’ he answered. ‘I had 
perhaps better not speak of it.’ 

‘¢Qur friendship was soon established,” the editor went on. 
‘*Not quite on equal terms though. I built the house, as it were, 
and he inhabited it. That was no selfishness on his part: from the 
rebuke he had experienced when a boy he must have lost all ini- 
tiative in contracting friendships. His knowledge of human indi- 
vidualities, too, scarcely reached beyond the distinction of rude 
and gentle, as his modesty would not allow him to engage the 
deeper passions of a man in his behalf. When we were sitting to- 
gether in the saloons behind our beer, with a third and fourth com- 
panion as the wind blew them in, Nathaniel, with his head between 
his hands, would look on his men as if he used their eyes as a tel- 
escope to explore the country behind, the ¢erra incognita of their 
philosophy. He wanted to have it stretched out before him like a 
map. He smiled blandly at their bravadoes and perorations. He 
spoke with zeal himself, but without touching the centre of his own 
belief. Even when alone with me he held back. 

*¢ «What is the good of looking for God ?’ I could perhaps ask 
him. ‘Is the world not large enough by itself? Why do you ex- 
pand it to a monstrous immensity by adding a figure which admits 
of no limits?’ 

‘God is the necessity of my life,’ he answered, ‘and I can- 
not argue his existence. God is not for me a preconceived idea 
which I pursue with stubbornness. Perhaps if I were better en- 
dowed I would not care for Him; it may be the lack of my talents 
only.’ 

‘¢«T have met with people,’ I remarked, ‘who with an ideal 
turn of mind were yet not strong enough to satisfy it in the re- 
search of some science where they without doubt would have found 
material enough to dilate and to fill their soul. They became reli- 
gious because they did not trust their strength. I will not speak of 
the moral side ; but from the intellectual one religion is the easiest 
way to give the mind a great aim. I would not envy their happi- 
ness if they were aware of the psychological facts to which they 
owe it. All ourcomforts, though they have the strength of reali- 
ties, are illusions, be they prayers or lines from Shakespeare or 
whatever else. But we, the unbelievers, submit to it as to life’s 
melancholy, whereas our adversary cannot acknowledge it.’ 

‘¢* His case is not mine,’ Nathaniel answered. ‘My want of 
God is not a moral but an intellectual one. It is not a new rule of 
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life I need, but something that enlarges my whole being. Nor do I 
believe in God because it is easiest ; I cannot even say that I have 
found him.’ 

‘¢‘And your theory of the beautiful?’ I asked smiling. 

‘« He blushed a little. 

‘<¢You are on a dangerous way,’ I added more seriously. 

‘¢ The house where he lived was on the outskirts of the city. 
His room, whose antique furniture was somewhat out of joint and 
showed the impress of age, was vast, with three windows, all on 
one side. He had always kept a few flowers; but suddenly he be- 
came wild with a new enthusiasm: he had visited the botanical 
gardens in their fullest beauty and immediately resolved to lay out 
a diminutive specimen of it in his own room. 

‘‘All he could spare now went to the gardener’s; the most 
beautiful and the most modest plants were equally in his favor : 
the floor, the walls, the ceiling, all were hidden under a luxurious 
growth of vines and flowers, and when I entered I felt like an ant 
in the grassy sea of the prairie. 

‘‘In this green isle and amid its many-colored nationalities 
of blossoms he spent his time. Somehow a tribe of bees had found 
it out and the whole room used to swarm with hundreds of the 
small folk. Nathaniel was inraptures. When he lighted his pipe 
he watched with joy and humor the excitement he produced among 
them, the buzzing tone which changed from its silvery ring to a 
deeper sonority of anger and consternation. Thus agitated they 
would plunge with nervous violence into the secret recesses of the 
flowers. How delighted he was when they emerged and the petals 
and pistils began slowly to readjust themselves after the trance 
into which that sweetest hymen had thrown them, like birds that 
stroke their feathers when they have been with their mates. A spi- 
der wafted in through the open window by the wind: he caught it 
and pushed it to and fro with a little stick till the frightened little 
animal stood on its head and fore-legs, and issuing a long, fine 
thread from its uplifted body it waited for the gentle breeze which 
played through the window to bear it off again. Thus he protected 
his friends, the insects. 

‘‘But his greatest joy was to watch the development of the 
flowers to their state of vigorous ripeness. He could tell the hour 
when they reached it, when their delicate limbs stretched out as if 
they knew their strength, every curve and line conscious of its 
beauty and health. ‘It is the hour when God passes through 
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them,’ he said, ‘how silent they are, silent as only God can be.’ 
And Nathaniel himself grew silent. 

‘¢He began to speak less, he seemed even dejected some- 
times. Often his head rested on his hand. ‘It is nothing,’ he said 
when asked. But he could not help repeating the action, being 
obviously attacked with a serious headache. 

‘¢¢You see what your fancy leads to,’ I said to him at last. 
‘Your whole nervous system will be ruined if you do not stop the 
thing. To breathe the oppressive air of your botanical colony day 
and night, who could stand that ?’ 

‘¢ «It is the punishment of him who is seeking the divine,’ he 
answered. 

‘For the first time I grew wild. 

‘¢¢This is sheer madness,’ I exclaimed. ‘You should be 
ashamed of yourself. It is a punishment indeed, but not inflicted 
by a mysterious power that is playing at hide-and-seek with you, 
but by the state of your innocent brain-cells, disorganised and 
revolting against the insane government to which they are sub- 
jected.’ 

‘*Some months after this Nathaniel changed all on a sudden. 
This time the cause of it was love. I will be short on the subject, 
for she proved a worthless creature. Beautiful she was without 
doubt, but as coquettish, and when he had spent his money for her 
pleasure’s sake, she soon discovered that of all the vices of which 
a man can be guilty the most despicable is poverty. And so she 
turned from him coolly, in unapproachable sereneness, just as if 
she had only mistaken him, a minute or two, for somebody else. 

‘¢He was now in a truly pitiful state. His religion of the 
beautiful had been pleasant enough as long as it stood on the neu- 
tral ground of nature. But when he had tried to read the principle 
of his belief from a human face he had failed at the outset. He 
had to learn that beauty is not the sun-centre from which divinity 
pours its rays into the world, but only a spark incessantly rising 
and sinking in the great fire-work of life. All that moves around 
in the stillness of nature beyond the gates of mankind is irresistibly 
engulfed in the vast whirlpool of self-sovereign humanity as soon 
as it comes near it, encircled by human passions and encircling 
them, till the confusion is inextricable. 

‘¢ Shortly after she had broken off with Nathaniel the girl sent 
back the collection of choice flowers which he had presented her. 
When he saw them he burst into a paroxysm of tears. Most of the 
gentle things, piteously neglected, were dead. He made not even 
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an attempt to revive them. A sternness came over him. His 
headache, too, came back: As Thomson has said in a beautiful 
line, ‘All nature feels the renovating force of winter,’ so he had 
felt the vivifying force of love—in vain, as he knew now. But he 
did not yield ; his idealism was still uppermost, only more austere. 
The new phase manifested itself in his style: no more of that self- 
forgetful winding along a sunny pathway, but a straight pushing 
forward with only one guide, logic. 

‘«One day we were sitting together, he and I, in a restaurant, 
when a mutual friend entered, a physician, a man of a strong and 
clear head but a little boisterous. 

‘«He sat down to a substantial supper, and while he was joy- 
fully engaged in dispatching it he asked Nathaniel: ‘And what 
place does eating take in your philosophy? I am inclined to think 
like the mad painter in Zola’s L’Oeuvre: ‘‘ Le ventre c'est Dieu.” 
Only he meant it in an artistic sense, which is not my point of 
view. Is it not the real creative force, the centre of life for the 
milliards of living cells within me? It embraces them all in its 
providence as they lie, bound to their places, waiting for their 
food.’ He swallowed an oyster, a poor and solitary remainder of 
his slaughter. ‘Look here,’ he said, ‘the little deity of this micro- 
cosm had to give up his life for me: It is like the war of gods in 
old mythologies.’ 

‘¢ He had now finished and lighted a Havana. ‘Apropos, Na- 
thaniel,’ he began again while we looked at him good-humoredly, 
‘your articles have much improved of late. They have hand and 
foot, and sometimes they even carry heavy weapons. Have you 
come to a harbor at last on your Odyssey after God ?’ 

‘¢ The doctor was regarded as a friend by us both, neverthe- 
less Nathaniel answered with a certain nervosity: ‘I have searched 
the human passions, ethically and artistically, for the manifestation 
of the divine. But at the end I had to confess that the good and 
the bad, the sublime and the virulent are so mingled, encroaching 
at the same time upon the intelligence, that no one can ever un- 
ravel this chaos. If I shut my eye I see it all before me. It is like 
a drop of stagnant water seen through a microscope: monstrous 
forms heaped upon one another, crawling about with envy, hatred, 
and anxiety, an endless generating of new lives destined to be de- 
voured by the surviving, and dead limbs swimming between. Such 
is the human heart and the rising and sinking of its hopes and pas- 
sions. It is awful, maddening. Let the purest passion, let love 
take shape in you, and you will as soon see it disfigured and dis- 
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membered by the hateful company in your breast. Better stifle 
them all. God is not in the heart, He is only in the great intelli- 
gence, and His manifestation is logic.’ 

©, The doctor glanced at me and shook his head. 

‘¢ ‘Nathaniel,’ he said, ‘do not make a fool of yourself. Let 
the Old Man take care of Himself. He has nothing to do with 
logic. It is an old trick, but it is nevertheless false. The harmony 
of the world is not the effect of a logical plan according to whose 
statutes all has been settled. Logic cannot have created the world, 
for what you call the logical order of things is only their fixed rela- 
tion to one another. Wherever things exist they must needs be in 
in an unalterable mutual relation, not because logic requires it but 
because that is what we understand by existence. What the world 
is nobody knows; but once existing, not a thousand Gods could 
undo its order or destroy the laws of logic.’ 

‘“‘At that moment another guest came to our table, and as the 
doctor had an old quarrel to fight out with him he immediately at- 
tacked him, and thus the subject was dropped. My friend re- 
mained silent during the rest of the evening. 

‘The next morning he did not come to the office; he left his 
house, travelled to New York on no purpose, and came back after 
a week without money. He was lost in a profound melancholy for 
some days, then he became the victim of irritating hallucinations 
and showed his resentment in a peculiar manner. Believing that 
the flowers in his room were mocking at him, he took the scissors 
and cut out all the pistils, saying they were the tongues of his tra- 
ducers. A few days more and he became a maniac. It was then that 
we took him to the asylum. The physicians hope he will soon die. 

‘‘T have sometimes thought whether that conversation with 
the doctor could have affected him so seriously, but believe that 
the forerunners of the malady had already undermined his in- 
telligence ; when the doctor showed him the mental perversity of 
his philosophising, the danger of insanity as the true state of his 
mind suddenly broke upon him. Who can trace such a thing back 
to its sources? But this much is sure: in the makeup of his char- 
acter there was something wrong from the beginning: he had the 
heart of a man and the soul of a woman.” 


* 

I left the scene of Nathaniel’s sad end, but I was haunted by 
its remembrance for weeks and weeks. It still steals over me like 
a phantom, and at places where I would least expect it. 


The ghost of night goes silently around 

In the broad daylight, in the glaring sun, 

And touches of the few he loves and knows 

The shoulder slightly. 

And they, wher’er they be, in noisy street, 

In crowded market-place, with merry friends, 
Then feel the halt of time. 

It is a moment only and has gone. 

With strength renewed breaks in the flood of life ; 
What was it then?... 
An echo from Eternity. 





THE DANCES OF DEATH. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


EVER is the consideration of the problem of death so appro- 
priate as at the change of the year, for the transition from the 

past to the future, the passing out of the old year and the entering 
in of the new year are phases in the lapse of time which are anal- 
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Tue ARTIST. 


(Probably Hans Hug Kluber.) Death 
grinding his colors. 


ogous to death and birth. And 
nothing teaches us so plainly 
that there is no death: what 
seems so is transition. We en- 
ter into the future life, that is to 
say, we build up a new existence 
while we live. Our life’s activity 
is a forming, a giving shape to 
that form of life which we shall 
be after death; and thus we en- 
ter into life eternal in the fleet- 
ing hours of transiency itself. 
Our last article on death 
treated the Christian conception 
in contrast to the classic ideas 
that prevailed in Greece and 
Rome. We shall now briefly 
discuss the so-called Dances of 


Death in which the Christian conception of death reaches a certain 


perfection. 


During the times of war and pestilence so frequent in the 
Middle Ages, the people endeavored to accustom themselves to 
the sight of death in its ugliest appearances and most insidious 


forms. 





In the human palm the main lines form the figure of an 
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Tue Lapy. THE MERCHANT. 


Woodcuts of the fifteenth century. (Reproduced from Massmann after the Heidel- 
berg copy, the only one in existence.) 
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M, and these two M’s, one in each hand, were interpreted to mean 
Memento Mori, Remember that thou must die. 
One of the most impressive Latin church hymns begins with 


the words: 
‘* Media in vita nos in morte sumus.” 
[In the Middle of life we are surrounded by death. ] 








Tue DucHEss IN THE DANCE OF DEATH AT GROSS-BASEL. 
Showing the reluctance to follow Death. (After a copper engraving of Peter Vischer. ) 


Death was so omnipresent to the people of those days that 
they began to represent life as a dance of death. Death leads his 
blind dupes to an untimely grave; he plays the fiddle at the wed- 
ding, he beats the drum for the soldiers in battle, he carries the 
priest’s bell when he visits those who hunger for the sacrament, etc. 
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The earliest Dances of Death of which we know are the famous 
wall-pictures of the old nunnery at Klingenthal in Klein Basel, 
which were reproduced on the wall of a cemetery in Gross Basel 
and in other Swiss cities. In addition there is a copy of woodcuts 
of the fifteenth century preserved in the Heidelberg library which 
is an evidence that the representation of death as a dance with a 
decaying human figure, allegorising the dissolution of the body, 
was at that time a favorite method of intensifying religious edifica- 
tion. 

The pictures of the Dance of Death at Basel suggested to Hans 
Holbein the idea of treating the same subject in a series of wood- 
cuts, which in book-form with explanatory verses were published 









































THE LESSON OF THE CHARNEL House. (Gross-Basel.) 


for the first time by Melchior and Gaspar Trechsel in 1538. And 
how timely was the work! In 1554 the plague swept over Europe 
and the artist himself fell a victim to the terrible disease. His 
‘Dance of Death,” however, became the most famous work of his 
life, appearing in many hundred editions in French, Latin, Italian, 
and German.! It may be considered as the classical representation 
of the Christian conception of Death. 

The artistic value of the various Dances of Death .is greater 
than at first sight might appear to those who are not initiated into 
the history of art. They are not productions of an isolated indi- 
vidual but represent the spirit of the age. A comparison of the 


1The original bears the title Les Stmulachres et Historices faces de la Mort avtant enle gammet 
pourtraictes, que artificiellement imaginzes. A Lyon Soubs V'escu de Coloigne M.D.XXXVIII. 4. 
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various Dances of Death shows at a glance how faithfully even the 
details of certain traditional attitudes are preserved. The Heidel- 
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THE PRIgstT. Tue Puysician. 
Death-dances of Holbein. 





berg woodcuts exhibit a remarkable strength in their expressive 
lines which is not lost in the later treatments of the same subjects. 
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How lovingly the artist painted the wall-pictures of Gross-Basel 
may be learned from a copper engraving of Peter Vischer which 

















THE Last JUDGMENT. DgaTu’s CoaT OF ARMS. 
With the artist and his wife as supporters. 


Death-dances of Holbein. 


reproduces the figure of the duchess in its more minute details. 
The Christian spirit of contemplating death found another ar- 
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Tue ORIGIN OF DEATH. LIFE IS A PILGRIMAGE. 
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Abraham a Sancta-Clara’s Death Chapel, 
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tistic expression in the copper engravings of Christoph Weigel. 
Holbein was a Protestant and he was a master whose earnestness 
is recognisable in every line of his drastic life. Holbein himself 
knew the dangers that lurk in the allurements of life, and repre- 
sented them realistically and faithfully. Weigel was a Catholic 
and he was inspired by Abraham a Sancta-Clara—a man of extra- 
ordinary genius and saintly devotion, who suggested to the artist 
his thoughts at the moment when he himself, the preacher and ex- 
ample of his congregation, was facing death. 
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THE PIPER AT THE DaNce. THE WEALTHY. 
Abraham a Sancta-Clara’s Death Chapel. 

Abraham a Sancta-Clara was born July 4th, 1642, of honest but 
poor parents in Greenstetten, a Swabian village. He joined in his 
twentieth year the order of St. Augustine at Marienbrunn, Austria, 
and became soon celebrated as a preacher who possessed the rare 
quality of telling the truth fearlessly and with good humor. When 
the good Emperor Leopold heard of this wonderful gift, he engaged 
the Augustine friar as Hofprediger or Court-chaplain, expressing an 
earnest desire that he might frankly tell the truth to his courtiers. 
Fame and honors now came to Abraham without his seeking. He 
became a Doctor of Theology and the highest aristocracy of Aus- 
tria thronged to the church of Sancta-Clara to hear him. 
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Abraham a Sancta-Clara's Death Chapel, 
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Abraham’s first work, the Grammatica religiosa, exhibits both 
learnedness and genius. His next work, Merk’s, Wien (Mind it, 
Vienna!), praises God’s providence for having rescued Vienna from 
the Turks. The homily Zésch, Wien (Quench, Vienna!) exhorts 
the survivors of the pest to quench with tears of repentance the 
flames of the purgatory in which the souls of the deceased suffer. 
Other writings of his are Huy und Pfuy, Etwas fiir Alle, Misch 
Masch, Geistlicher Kramladen, etc. Once he imitated a cackling 
hen and made it the theme of a pious sermon. In his last illness 
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‘THE PRISONER SET FREE. Tue ScHovar’'s Lasors ENDED. 


Abraham a Sancta-Clara’s Death Chapel. 


he wrote the homily on ‘‘the well-filled wine-cellar,”’ meaning 
thereby the religious cordials which were at his disposal. In his 
anxiety to be useful to his parishioners and the world at large 
even while facing death, he had the chapel at Loretto in Vienna 
decorated with illustrations of the vanity of life. 

Abraham died December tst, 1709, and his musings on Death, 
together with Weigel’s copper prints, appeared in 1710. Although 
we must assume that they were a source of edification for many 
people, they became not so well known as Holbein’s drawings, for 
the book remained limited to the Roman Catholic countries of Ger- 
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Abraham a Sancta-Clara’s Death Dance. 
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Abraham a Sancta-Clara’s Death Chapel, 
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many. Nor were they ever, so far as I know, published in English 
or other foreign tongues. That the circulation of the Death Chapel 
remained so much behind Holbein’s Dance of Death is mainly due 
to a change of taste which slowly began to make itself felt when, 
in imitation of the Greeks, people shrunk again from contemplat- 
ing death in its terrible features. 


THE PowER OF THE Rosary. THE QuickEsT RIDER. 


Abraham a Sancta-Clara’s Death Dance. 


Weigel’s pictures, or we might as well say, Abraham a Sancta- 
Clara’s pictures, are truly Christian in their sentiment and show 
perhaps even a closer relationship to the Buddhist idea of the van- 
ity of life than even Holbein’s drawings. However that may be, 
they are typically Roman Catholic and betray the Roman concep- 
tion of the efficiency of masses, prayers, and the sacrament for 
ransoming the suffering souls from the tortures of purgatory. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


PIERRE SIMON DE LAPLACE. 


In Laplace we come upon a type of man who both in scientific and in human 
character diverges widely from the ideal which our imagination moulded from the 
life and achievements of Lagrange. (See the December Ofen Court.) As to sci- 
ence, we saw that the characteristic trend of Lagrange’s mind was the attaining of 
the utmost generality in mathematics, the acquiring of a perfect mastery over the 
quantitative relations of the world, and that he realised this bent of his genius in 
the most consummate and elegant manner conceivable. He rarely stopped—in fact 
never thought it necessary to stop—to unravel the detailed consequences of the 
magnificent general mechanisms which he wrought, conscious that such develop- 
ments were a matter of course and required but time and the plodding industry of 
minds of a routine type only. In her excellent biography of Lagrange in the Zn- 
cyclopedia Britannica Miss Clarke, in drawing a parallel between the two mathe- 
maticians, says: 

“In analytical invention, and mastery over the calculus, the Turin mathematician was ad- 
mittedly unrivalled. Laplace owned that he had despaired of effecting the integration of the 
differential equations relative to secular inequalities until Lagrange showed him the way. On 
the other hand, Laplace unquestionably surpassed his rival in practical sagacity, and the iutui- 
tion of physical truth. Lagrange saw in the problems of nature so many occasions for analytical 
triumphs; Laplace regarded analytical triumphs as the means of solving the problems of na- 
ture.” 

And in another place we read that Laplace showed his practical bent by stat- 
ing very important conclusions and making very important discoveries which were 
directly contained in the creations of Lagrange, and which needed but a few turns 
of the formal machinery invented by the latter, for their production. It is evident, 
however, that the inventor, say, of a rubber machine or a paper machine cannot 
justly be criticised for his lack of insight into the things of the world by not mak- 
ing paper or rubber with the machine which he has invented. The two provinces 
of activity are entirely different provinces. The man who has done the first has 
virtually done the last, and it would be a grievous loss to humanity were he to stop 
in his high career to do what less skilful hands and brains could accomplish. Or, 
to use another simile, which has been applied by an eminent German philosopher, 
Eugen Diihring, the royal eagle in his flight and with his broad view of the earth 
below misses many a petty object which the grovelling worm stumbles upon by 
his very lack of celestial powers. And while in view of the magnificent achieve- 
ments of Laplace which have made him one of the first names in scientific history, 
it would be absurd to apply so exaggerated and belittling a comparison to him, 
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Diihring’s remark is yet pregnant with truth and is deserving at least of notice in 
drawing a parallel between these two giants of the intellectual world. We shall, 
therefore, in emphasising this scientific trait of Laplace’s mind as compared with 
Lagrange, cite the judgment of a more impartial critic, De Morgan, who inciden- 
tally brings out certain grave human failings of our hero, which we must not omit 
to emphasise : 


‘*In that part of the Mécanique Céleste,”’ says De Morgan, ‘‘in which he [Laplace] revels in 
the results of Lagrange, there is no mention of the name of the latter. The reader who has 
studied the works of preceding writers will find him, in the Théorée des Probabilités, anticipated 
by De Moivre, James Bernoulli, etc., on certain points. But there is not a hint that any one had 
previously given those results from which perhaps his sagacity led him to his own more general 
method. The reader of the Mécanique Céleste will find that, for anything he can see to the con- 
trary, Euler, Clairaut, D'Alembert, and above all Lagrange, need never have existed. The reader 
of the Syst2me du Monde finds Laplace referring to himself in almost every page, while now and 
then, perhaps not twenty times in all, his predecessors in theory are mentioned with a scanty 
reference to what they have done; while the names of observers, between whom and himself 
there could be no rivalry, occur in many places. To such an absurd pitch is this suppression 
carried, that even Taylor’s name is not mentioned in connexion with his celebrated theorem; but 
Laplace gravely informs his readers, Nous donnerons quelques théordmes généraux qui nous seront 
utiles dans.la suite,’ those general theorems being known all over Europe by the name of Mac- 
laurin, Taylor, and Lagrange. And even in his Theory of Probabilities Lagrange’s theorem is 
only ‘la formule ( p) du numéro 21 du second livre de la Mécanique Céleste.’... The consequence 
is, that a student who has followed the writings of Laplace with that admiration which they must 
command, is staggered when he comes afterwards to find that in almost every part of the work 

here are important steps which do not belong to Laplace at all. He is then apt to imagine that 
when he reads more extensively he shall find himself obliged to restore more and more to the 
right owner, until nothing is left which can make a reputation such as is that of Laplace with 
the world at large. Such an impression would be wholly incorrect; but it would be no more 
than the just reward of the practice of suppression. Nevertheless, the researches on the figure 
of the planets in the Mécanique Céleste and the general method of the Théorie des Probabilités for 
the approximation to the value of definite integrals, are alone sufficient, when all needful resto- 
ration has been made, to enable us to say, that Laplace was one of the greatest of mathema- 
ticians,"’ 


And, to cite Miss Clerke again: ‘‘Between him and Legendre there was a 
‘* feeling of ‘more than coldness,’ owing to his appropriation, with scant acknowl- 
‘‘edgment, of the fruits of the other’s labours; and our celebrated countryman, 
‘‘Dr. Thomas Young, counted himself, rightly or wrongly, amongst the number of 
‘*those similarly aggrieved by him.” But with Lagrange, who never obtruded his 
personality into the creations of his intellect, and from whom Laplace drew most, 
the latter is said to have ‘‘always remained on the best of terms.” 

Pierre Simon de Laplace, Marquis, and peer of France, one of the immortal 
forty of the French Academy, Member of the Academy of Sciences, and of the 
Bureau des Longitudes, Associate of all the great scientific societies of Europe, 
was born at Beaumont-en-Auge near Honfleur, on the 28th of March, 1749; he 
died March sth, 1827. He early taught mathematics, and at eighteen years of age 
was already in the French capital with letters of introduction to D'Alembert. 
D’Alembert's recommendation procured for him a Chair of Mathematics in the 
military school of Paris, and in a few years the brilliant scientific career began 
which was to place him in the front rank of European mathematicians and to make 
his reputation with the world at large almost equal to that of Newton. With his 
great genius, however, he possessed, as we have already noted, not a little personal 
vanity and an overweening desire for the distinctions of the world. It was in har- 
mony, therefore, with his ambitions that in 1799 the First Consul made him Min- 
ister of the Interior. But he failed ignominiously in his political career; in six 
weeks General Bonaparte was surfeited with his exploits. ‘‘A mathematician of 
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the highest rank,” said Napoleon, ‘‘he lost not a moment in showing himself below 
mediocrity as a minister. In his first attempt at business the consuls saw that they 
had made a mistake. Laplace looked at no question in its true point of view. He 
was always searching after subtleties; all his ideas were problems, and he carried 
the spirit of the infinitesimal calculus into the management of business.” Of La- 
place's subserviency, of his flattering dedication of his treatise on the Calculus of 
Probabilities to Napoleon, which on the Emperor's fall he ungratefully withdrew, 


the whole world knows, And with this we leave the dark side of his character. 


* 
* * 


It will be interesting in this connexion to note the attitude of the great war-god 
of the nineteenth century to mathematics, or, for that matter, to science generally 
—Napoleon, who was interested in everything and who had, wrong or right, em- 
phatic ideas on everything. To this megalocephalic sprig of humanity it never 
occurred that he could not also have achieved the greatest things in science, as he 
had done in human slaughter, had he only seen fit, in the phrase of Newton, to 
‘‘intend”’ his mind to the task. The presentation of one of Laplace’s works gave 
him ‘‘occasion,” he writes, ‘‘for regretting that ¢he force of circumstances had 
directed him into a career which removed him from the pursuit of science.” And 
not the least amusing feature is that Napoleon, who is known to have had a great 
addiction to the practical parts, at least, of mathematics, so far examined the first 
volume of Laplace’s work, and so far appreciated the difficulties of its comprehen- 
sion as to say: ‘‘ The first s¢x months which I shall have at my disposal will be 
employed in reading your beautiful work.” Doubtless those six months of leisure 
were never granted to the science-thirsting man, for he was then only a common 
general. Afterwards, as Emperor, he wrote: 


** There was a time when I should have read with interest your 7raité du Calcul des Probabi- 
4ités. For the present I must confine myself to expressing to you the satisfaction which I experi- 
ence every time that I see you give to the world new books which serve to improve and extend 
the most important of the sciences, and contribute to the glory of the nation. The advancement 
and improvement of mathematical science are connected with the prosperity of the state.’’ 


And let us quote here a passage from the gossipy Arago, that ‘‘ scientific come- 
dian" of his day, as he has been termed,—a passage thoroughly characteristic of 
the Gargantuan egoism of the little Corsican, who even at a time when France in- 
tellectually overshadowed the world strutted among its greatest men as a Divine 
arbiter, dispensing his judgment and favors. 


‘*The members of the Institute,’’ says Arago, ‘‘ were always presented to the Emperor after 
he had confirmed their nominations. On the appointed day, in company with the presidents, 
with the secretaries of the four classes, and with the academicians who had special publications 
to offer to the Chief of the State, they assembled in one of the salons of the Tuileries. When 
the Emperor returned from mass, he held a kind of review of these savants, these artists, these 
literary men, in green uniform. 

‘**I must own that the spectacle which I witnessed on the day of my presentation did not ed- 
‘ify me. I even experienced real displeasure in seeing the anxiety evinced by members of the 
Institute to be noticed. 

***You are very young,’ said Napoleon to me on coming near me; and without waiting for a 
flattering reply, which it would not have been difficult to find, he added,—‘ What is your name ?’ 
And my neighbor on the right, not leaving me time to answer the simple question just addressed 
to me, hastened to say,— 

‘** His name is Arago.’ 

“«* What science do you cultivate?’ 

‘My neighbor on the left immediately replied,— 

“** He cultivates astronomy.’ 

“** What have you done?’ 
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“My neighbor on the right, jealous of my left-hand neighbor for having encroached on his 
rights at the second question, now hastened to reply, and said,— 

‘** He has just been measuring the line of the meridian in Spain.’ 

‘The Emperor, imagining doubtless that he had before him either a dumb man or an imbe- 
cile, passed on to another member of the Institute. This one was not a novice, but a naturalist 
well known through his beautiful and important discoveries; it was M. Lamarck. The old man 
presented a book to Napoleon. 

“* What is that ?’ said the latter, ‘it is your absurd meteorology, in which you rival Matthieu 
Laensberg. It is this ‘annuaire’ which dishonors your old age. Do something in natural his- 
tory, and I should receive your productions with pleasure. As to this volume, I only take it in 
consideration of your white hair. Here!’ And he passed the book to an aide-de-camp. 

“Poor M. Lamarck, who at the end of each sharp and insulting sentence of the Emperor 
tried in vain to say, ‘It is a work on natural history which I present to you,’ was weak enough to 
fall into tears.” 


That work was the Philosophie Zoologique! Arago mentions no title. But 
the year of publication corresponds with the date (1809). 


* 
* * 


We may return, now, to the achievements which constitute the great glory of 
Laplace, and let us listen preferably to the words of another : 


‘‘We have spoken freely of the defects of Laplace's character, both political and scientific, 
and it is now our more pleasing task to say a few words on the Mécanique Céleste, as a whole. 
We might dwell upon the great discoveries, such as the long inequality of Saturn and Jupiter, 
the cause of the acceleration of the moon’s mean motion, the explanation of the peculiarities in 
the motion of Jupiter's satellites, with a long train of similar achievements; but this, though the 
most common method of describing the character of a philosopher, is not the sort of descrip- 
tion which should be given of the Mécanique Céleste. Its bulk is about two thousand quarto 
pages; and, owing to the omission of all the steps which a good mathematician may be relied on 
as able to supply, it would, if expanded to the extent in which Euler would have written the same 
matter, have probably reached ten th d pages. If all this work had been collected by one 
man, even from the writings of others, we should have called him the Delambre of the theory of 
gravitation, and should have prized his writings for their extent, their faithful representation of 
the state of the science at a particular time, and the diligence displayed in the undertaking. 
When to the preceding, which is forgotten in the splendor of some of the results, we add that to 
Laplace is due the discovery of much, the development of more, and that by the employment of 
his own resources in a manner which takes all the originality and power of the investigator, and 
the arrangement and combination of the whole, we may begin to see how he has earned his 
fame.’’...‘‘As a monument of mathematical genius applied to the celestial revolutions the 
Mécanique Céleste ranks second only to the Princifia of Newton." 





All in all, then, we are concerned, not with human frailty, but mainly with 
human greatness. The three glittering gems in the scientific diadem of Laplace, 
his Mécanique Céleste, his Exposition du Systeme du Monde, his Théorie des 
Probabilités,! remain, after all their mortal accretions, a xrjya ic dei for human- 
ity, and justify his pretentious title of ‘‘the Newton of France.” Professor 
James, in his latest book, has quoted the noble sentiment of a young American phi- 
losopher, the late Xenos Clarke, as to the tremendous responsibilities which weigh 
upon us who daily live our lives at the expense of the mortality of thousands and 
thousands of suffering dumb animals. But it behooves us also not to forget that in 
a like measure we are intellectually parasitic on the dead minds of the past, and 
that our mental being is in great part but an emanation, a perfumed artificial in- 
cense rising from the zonic funeral-piles of human intellects. And of these last, 
Laplace was not the least. Tuomas J. McCormack. 


lLaplace’s complete works have been recently published in a magnificent fourteen-volume 
edition (Gauthier-Villars, Paris, 1867-1894). The Mécanique Céleste has been translated into Eng- 
lish by an American, Nathaniel Bowditch. 
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Those do not live in vain 
Who leave behind 

A memory without stain 
Or the least humble gain 
Unto mankind. 

Make but one further step, 
Endeavor to build up 
Future humanity, 

And blessed are ye. 


Life’s every throb and thrill 

Of ages past 

Remains for good and ill 

A living presence still 

That aye will last. 

Our fathers are not dead, 

Their thoughts pulse in our head, 
Their sentiments warm our heart, 
Their souls ne'er part. 





A struggle is our life, 

But death brings peace. 

Our labors in the strife, 

Our sorrows ever rife, 

Will only cease 

When all our vanities 

And life’s inanities 

Are given with our last breath 
Over to Death. 


The school of life is stern ; 

Toil is our lot. 

But those who aspire and learn 
Can make their souls etern, 
They tremble not. 

The life whose hours are prized 
Can be immortalised, 

Each soul can be renewed 

A power for good. 


Though the end of life be sure, 
We do not sigh : 

For deeds true, good, and pure 
Forever more endure, 

They do not die. 

When bodies fall to dust 

The toilers will find rest, 

Their souls, howe’er, shall live, 
We do not grieve. 


The hymn ‘‘Immortality" was written and set to music! for the purpose of 
supplying an appropriate choral such as could be sung in commemoration of those 
immortal dead who are not dead but continue in life as the living factors of its fur- 
ther evolution. Most of our funeral hymns are based upon a dualistic conception 
of life, and there is need of a new song to express the new faith of the Religion of 
Science which no longer believes but knows that there is an immortality of the soul, 
and that this immortality is not in a Utopian heaven, but takes place here in this 
world and in this life of ours. In other words: the kingdom of heaven is not in the 
sky, but within us, it isin the souls of men. The kingdom of heaven is spiritual, 
not material, not local. Heaven is in soul-life, and it is in the soul-life of mankind 
that we shall find the life to come in which we shall be preserved with all our 
peculiar idiosyncrasies in our personal identity. There is, accordingly, no need of 
regarding death with terror, and a funeral hymn should therefore not be gloomy, 
but triumphal and majestic, for it expresses the victory over death gained through 
the more enlightened vision of the problem in its solution. 

It is a sad coincidence that while the author of this hymn was engaged in 
writing it and having it set to music, his mother in the old country passed away 

1The melody, which was composed by the author, has been arranged for four voices in the 


form as it stands now by Mr. Albert Prox, of New York City (231 West Seventieth Street), a mu- 
sician well known in the musical circles of that city, 
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suddenly and unexpectedly, but peacefully and without having gone through the 
trials of a protracted illness. There is no one who exercised a greater influence upon 
the building up of his character than his mother, and to her he dedicates the above 
hymn, knowing that though she died, her soul lives, For, as George Eliot says, she 
has joined 
“*.,..the choir invisible 

Of those immortal dead who live again 

In minds made better by their presence : live 

In pulses stirr’d to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 

For miserable aims that end with self, 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 

And with their mild persistence urge man's search 

To vaster issues. 

“ This is life to come, 
Which martyr’d men have made more glorious 
For us who strive to follow.” 


We conclude with the poet’s prayer : 
‘May I reach 
That purest heaven, be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony, 
Enkindle generous ardor, feed pure love, 
Beget the smiles that have no cruelty, 
Be the sweet presence of a good diffus'd, 
And in diffusion ever more intense |! 
So shall I join the choir invisible 
Whose music is the gladness of the world.” 





NOTES AND BOOK REVIEWS. 


Great philosophers have set the example of applying the horded inspiration 
and culture of philosophic thought to the solution of the practical problems of 
every-day life, and we have in this line, to mention only a few efforts, the famous 
Meditations of Descartes, Fichte’s Vocation of Man, and his Addresses to the 
German People. Much commendable activity in the same field has been exhibited, 
too, by modern professors of philosophy, at least by such as seek to do more than 
to reproduce mechanically in the brains of the present generation the thoughts 
which have been handed down to them by the old. We have in mind, here, two in- 
stances which have been brought to our notice by recent publications. Prof. Ru- 
DOLPH EvuckeNn of Jena, by his profound and zealous researches into the ways of 
thought of the great intellectual leaders of mankind, and by his steady insistence 
upon the points of view which have significance and worth for conduct, has done 
much towards giving to the people a share of that salvation which springs from liv- 
ing over again the thoughts of the great creative minds of the world. As one of his 
studies we have to mention his recent earnest and far-seeing judgment upon ‘‘Spir- 
itual If_an at the Close of the Nineteenth Century,” published as a philosophical 
medite’.on in the July, 1897, Deutsche Rundschau. It is creditable, too, that the 
leading magazine of a great nation should in these commercial days find space in 
its pages for matter which the world needs, not wants. . . . There has also recently 
come to our hands a brochure by Dr. JoHANNES Reumxkt on Present Culture in Its 
Relation to Philosophy (Heilbronn: E. Salzer, 80 pp.), which is deserving of no- 
tice. Professor Rehmke has written an excellent brief history of philosophy and is 
the author of a large work on formal psychology, so that he has brought a good 
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equipment to his task. Scores of like and equally worthy attempts might be cited. 
In a popular but still loftier scale should be mentioned Pasteur’s famous address on 
the relations of a nation’s science and thought to its worldly power and welfare 
parts of which have been quoted by Tyndall in a Preface to one of his popular 
works; and in a higher order, more applicable to thinkers themselves, but from 
their simplicity intelligible to all, attention should be called to the beautiful remarks 
of Helmholtz on the method and ways of research which were delivered by him 
some time before his death at the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the be- 
ginning of his academic career. They are printed in pamphlet form with other 
addresses delivered upon the same question, and we hope some time to be able to 
publish them in Zhe Open Court. UKpK. 


‘* There are in the English language three elegiac poems," says Mr. Algernon 
Charles Swinburne, ‘‘so great that they eclipse and efface all the elegiac poetry we 
know." The three are Lycidas, Adonis, and lastly the 7hyrsis of Matthew Ar- 
nold. The latter, together with the same author's Scholar-Gipsy, is now published 
in delicate, attractive form in the Bzbelot Series of Mr. Thomas B. Mosher, 45 Ex- 
change St., Portland, Maine, for the unconscionable sum of five cents. The Bzbelot 
Series is given to the republication of the scintillant and lustrous gems of litera- 
ture, and, barring a slight Aexchant to exoticism and exquisite superlativeness, it is 
well performing its task and has conferred considerable obligations upon lovers of 
good literature. 

Matthew Arnold, while not affecting the unfathomable profundity in his poems 
that Browning did, and while keeping his eyes steadily fixed upon the grave central 
problems of life, still did not scorn at times to use the heavy, albeit beautiful, 
weapons which the traditional classical ideal of poetry gave into his hands. That 
he could do so and still be intelligible, not only redounds to his art but also insures 
his fame. Take this from the Scholar-Gifsy, Glanvil's lonely Oxford student who 
wandered through eternity waiting for the secret of the world to be revealed to him, 
to reveal it in turn to men: 

“ Thou waitest for the spark from heaven! and we, 

Light half-believers of our casual creeds, 
Who never deeply felt, nor clearly will'd, 

Whose insight never has borne fruit in deeds, 
Whose vague resolves never have been fulfill’d ; 

For whom each year we see 

Breeds new beginnings, disappointments new ; 

Who hesitate and falter life away, 


And lose to-morrow the ground won to-day— 
Ah! do not we, wanderer! await it too?” 


And this to Thyrsis : 


* Yes, thou art gone! and round me too the night 
In ever-nearing circle weaves her shade. 
I see her veil draw soft across the day, 
I feel her slowly chilling breath invade 
The cheek grown thin, the brown hair sprent with grey ; 
I feel her finger light 
Laid pausefully upon life’s headlong train , — 
The foot less prompt to meet the morning dew, 
The heart less bounding at emotion new, 
And hope, once crushed, less quick to spring again." 


The Bibelot Series is deserving of wide support. The November number is 
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Odysseus in Pheacia, as translated in the beautiful quatrains of J. W. Mackail. 
The December number is 7he Death of Marlowe by R. H. Horne. T. J. McC. 


The problem of writing well the Stories of the Sciences for juvenile instruc- 
tion has long engaged the minds of educators, and some excellent attempts in this 
direction have already been made. One effort has come to our notice and is 
called the Storyland of Stars, by Mara L. Pratt (Educational Publishing Co., 
Boston, pp. 165) which since it was copyrighted in 1892, seems to have met with 
some favor. The book is simply written. It tells the tale of astronomy by well- 
chosen specimens of striking research, particularly such in which the human inter- 
est is paramount, and it gives in a way which is pretty well adapted to childish 
comprehension, a good deal of information about the starry heavens. The illustra- 
tions represent such scenes as the Observatory of Tycho Brahe, the Accidental Dis- 
covery of the Telescope, a Shower of Shooting Stars, etc.; there is a portrait of 
Tycho Brahe, pictures of the earth of the Vedic priests, resting on columns, of the 
earth floating on water and held by roots, of the Hindu earth supported by ele- 
phants standing on a tortoise, of Plato's cubical earth, etc. There are pictures of 
the moon and its phases, of the earth and the planets, of the famous egg which was 
laid in Rome in 1680, bearing upon it the picture of the great comet which then 
appeared, diagrams of the constellations and pictures from Greek mythology ac- 
companying the stories on which the ancient and arbitrary arrangement of the 
stars was based. Regarding the configuration of the stars in the firmament, much 
information can be supplied to children from this book. There is no reason why 
with a competent teacher and with a pleasant half-hour of consecutive star-gazing 
for a number of evenings during the different seasons of the year, every child could 
not be made perfectly acquainted with the chief features of the heavens and thus 
a great amount of labor saved in future years, apart from the gain of wholesome ed- 
ucational amusement. There are a number of appropriate astronomical poems in- 
terspersed throughout the text, and one piece of Sunday-school cosmogony which 
might better have been omitted. pKpK. 


To the same class of literature belong Murchés's Science Readers, published by 
Macmillan, New York, a series of lessons in natural science in which the main laws 
of nature are discussed and experiments related that can easily be repeated by pa- 
rents and kindergarten teachers. The language is very simple and adapted to chil- 
dren, but the book might have been better if it had not been cast in the form of 
dialogues. The dialogues, however, are not between the teacher and children, but 
between children alone, and Mr. Murché has actually succeeded in using the vocab- 
ulary of the child. Nevertheless, it appears to the reviewer that direct descriptions 
of the experiments and statements of facts would be preferable. If the book is in- 
tended for kindergarten teachers, they will do the padding as expressed in the dia- 
logues, themselves ; and if it is intended as a reader for the children themselves, 
the directest method of information will always prove most welcome. The series 
deserves a high recommendation, for there is scarcely anything of the kind in the 
market that is better. Kpg. 


One of the illustrations belonging to the last paragraph of p. 757 of the article 
‘‘ The Christian Conception of Death” was received too late to be inserted in the 
last number of 7he Ofen Court, and we here reproduce it. It is the tombstone of 
Eutropus, a Christian sarcophagus-maker. The inscription reads: ATIO2 OK0- 
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SEBES EYTPOMOS EN IPHNH, YIOZ EMOIHZEN,! K.M.1.K. SEP, which 
means: ‘‘ The Saintly and God-fearing Eutropos. His son made it” (i. e., the 
tombstone). The concluding letters are the date. Eutropos, assisted by an ap- 


By PONS ELEN IPANE 1) 
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Tue TomBsToneE oF Evrtropus. 
prentice, is represented at work. On the right hand stands the coffin, above it the 
dove, the most common symbol on Christian tombstones. And on the left hand 
stands a figure, probably his son, holding a vial. 























The Practical Vegetarian Cookery of the Countess Constance Wachmeister 
and Kate Buffington Davis (Theosophical Publishing Co., 65 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, $1.00), contains 175 pages of excellent cooking and two pages of bad, super- 
fluous philosophy. Since the latter, brief as it is, is not likely to be read, we have 
no hesitation in heartily commending the book to all lovers of wholesome living. It 
is difficult for any one not a Theosophic devotee to take the literal significance of 
the distinction between ‘‘astral bodies’’ and their ‘‘ physical encasements”’ seri- 
ously, or the gross materialism involved in such statements as that the “astral bod- 
ies feed on the subtle emanations of the foods supplying nutriment to the physical 
encasement.” That gluttony and habitual, unceasing saturation of the body with 
alcohol debases the soul, few doubt. But that the mechanism of the process is a 
‘‘feeding” of the ‘‘astral body,'’ which we must conceive endowed with mastica- 
tory and digestive apparatus, upon the gaseous emanations of the physical organ- 
ism, is unsound physiology—though countenanced by no less eminent a thinker 
than Falstaff (1355-1415) in his famous apostrophe to sherris-sack. And as to that 
other thesis of theosophy that the ‘‘astral bodies" after death, by a sort of Ar- 
chimedean principle of buoyancy, take their places in the astral atmosphere ac- 
cording to their specific gravity as induced by the relative density and grossness of 
the foods engulfed by the ‘‘ physical encasements” in life, it is unsound mechan- 
ics; for many vegetarian dishes, e. g., pie, are heavier than meat. The eating of 
eggs, too, is another antinomy in the philosophy of theosophic vegetarianism. If 
the taking and devouring of life Aer se is bad, the taking and devouring of embry- 
onic life is only quantitatively less bad. The potencies resident in a chicken’s egg, 
which need but a little warmth to blossom forth into a career of glorious splendor, 
are blighted in their incipiency, with an utter disregard of the ethical possibilities 
involved. One further slip. In one of the recipes (Chestnut Croquettes) three 
teaspoonfuls of Maraschino are to be added. Divided among a family of eight phy- 
sical encasements, each astral body will absorb, by osmosis, three-eighths of a tea- 
spoonful of heavy, gross alcoholic fumes—not much by the current appreciation, 
but sufficient to make a bubbly, tenuous body such as we conceive the astral body 
to be, sag like a parachute to infernal depths in the astral planes. We hope this 
discrepancy will be eliminated in the second edition. As for the rest, we wish the 
book a wide circulation, which its culinary contents certainly deserve.—T. J. McC. 
1RigeBées for Evoefijs, and ipjvy for eipyvy* 
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The attention of students of logic is to be called to a brief pamphlet of nine- 
teen pages called the Logical Copfula and Quantification of the Predicate, by 
Edward Adamson. (London: David Nutt.) 


Dante's Vision of God is a tastily bound pamphlet of thirty-three pages, writ- 
ten by Caroline K. Sherman. She says of Dante's poem that it is not mere fancy ; 
on the contrary, ‘‘it is everlasting truth, proclaiming the reality of justice and 
righteousness, declaring that the soul can find satisfaction only as it lives, moves, 
and has its being in the eternal source of all good.” 


The Freidenker-Almanach for 1898 opens with a poem by Arthur Pfungst and 
contains a collection of poems in which almost all the names of German-American 
authors are represented. Of special interest is an article by Hermann Boppe on 
the Diana Vaughan Comedy, a sensational dénouement of the most barefaced in- 
ventions with which M. Leo Taxil excited both the Roman Catholics and the Free 
Masons, until about a year ago this French buffoon, or fumiste, as he humorously 
calls himself, openly confessed before the world that the whole story had been a 
mere joke. 


The Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research for July, 1897, con- 
tains a very curious and interesting article by Prof. W. F. Barrett on ‘‘ The So- 
called Divining Rod.” The data which Professor Barrett introduces are exhaust- 
ive and afford a strange insight into popular psychology. One would think the 
matter hardly deserved serious consideration on any other score, but there are 
doubtless some people who still do not think the use of the divining rod a survival, 
and would attempt to penetrate into the mysterious connexion between the Y-shaped 
branch of a tree and the existence of water and oil in the earth. 


A brief manual of the history of Christianity is something that many people 
are in need of, and Mr. J. H. Crooker of Troy has sought to supply this want in 
the publication of a little book called Zhe Growth of Christianity (Chicago: 
Western Unitarian Sunday-School Society, pages 241, price 50 cents). Mr. 
Crooker intends the book to be used as a Sunday-School manual for older classes, 
but also commends it to the general reader. It emphasises the main features of the 
development of Christianity from its origin to the present day. While aiming to be 
nothing more than a compilation, it bears evidence of trustworthiness. 


The Annual Literary Index (New York : Office of the Publishers’ Weekly) is 
of great value to librarians, literary workers, and journalists. As a reference book 
of the year's literature it contains an index to periodicals, both American and Eng- 
lish, an index to general literature, including chapter headings, etc., an author in- 
dex, a list of American and English bibliographies published during the year, a 
necrology, and an index to the dates of the principal events of the year. The 
collaborators who have assisted the editors, Mr. W. J. Fletcher and Mr. R. R. 
Bowker, in the compilation of the work, represent a large number of our foremost 
libraries. 
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